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FORMAT 



The authors feel that a brief explanation of 
the book is necessary for the reader to understand 
the reasoning behind the sequence 

The Preface cites the purpose of the book and 
some of the more salient considerations related to 
it; e.s*» the four suggested steps. 

The Philosophy permeates the entire booklet and 
provides the coherence and unity needed to present 
one statement and one way of viewing education* 

Open Studies is the vehicle suggested for real- 
izing the philosophy. 

The Domains form the learning triangle essen- 
tial to sound education. 

The No, No's and Yes, Yes' together with the 
Innovator ' s Continua help a teacher to evaluate 
himself. It also challenges him to answer basic 
questions related to his beliefs and his point of 
view concerning education* 

The Approaches offer a wide variety of choices 
to a teacher, without locking him in to any one of 
the 54 presented, A wise teacher may modify or 
combine any of the approaches to generate up to 100 
additional approaches. 

The authors' vitae are found at the end of the 
book* 
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PREFACE 



Teachers and students are constantly searching 
for means to resolve the age-old question: How can 
ve make subject matter Interesting, relevant, and 
palatable? Before attempting to answer that ques- 
tion, one should determine what Is necessary for a 
child to learn. Then the question posed above may 
have meaning. At least part of the responsibility 
of what a child should learn should be placed on 
his shoulders. The remainder or the framework Into 
which this determination fits should be decided by 
professional educators who are open to various 
Ideas and approaches. 

The material gathered here Is not necessarily 
new but Is an attempt to Identify ways by which 
students can learn, methods that some teachers em- 
ploy, and approaches to a given study or sequence 
of studies. The term "approaches" denotes breadth, 
a way or mode, and does not suggest limitation or 
restriction. Thus, as you envision In your mind's 
eye the student seeking to solve the dilemma of 
commitment, so essential ^ to the learning process, 
perhaps the list of approaches can be of assistance 
to the student or teacher. 

The question a teacher must resolve Is: How 
may a student be turned on to make a total personal 
commitment In a positive and meaningful relation- 
ship to the learning process? Tl ^ first step, as 
mentioned above. Is to help the dent determine 
what It is that he needs to know. The second step 
Is how he wants to learn the subject matter. The 
third step Is where, and the fourth step Is for how 
long * 

Various segments of this book attempt to aid 
each teacher In meeting the four steps presented 
above . 
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PHILOSOPHY 



Prescription perfect education is an El Dorado 
long sought after but never found. As Don Quixote 
charged the windmill, we educators often charge the 
panacea that forever illudes us. There are many 
who expose the ills of education, but few who her- 
ald the significant step toward progress. 

The most significant contribution the authors 
of this booklet feel they can make at this time is 
to go from individualized instruction to personal- 
ized instruction. Because each child is unique, 
the authors purport that self pacing, relevancy and 
success, based on the student^s interests, abili- 
ties and talents, are basic to the development of 
every child. 

Philosophically , existentialism embodies the 
precepts and concepts put forth in this booklet. 
If, as the existentialist states, existence pre- 
cedes essence, then the development of the self 
must be pre-eminent over the development of all 
other concerns. It is the right of each person to 
find out who he is, what he is, and why he is, and 
to know that he is what he can become. Within the 
existential matrix is also the idea that the 
subject-object world is one. This conjugal rela- 
tionship, in other words, ^eans that a teacher no 
longer objectifies the student, or vice-versa. To 
the existentialist, then, the teacher-student rela- 
tionship can only be meaningful when each looks up- 
on the other as an extension of himself. Concep- 
tualizing this Idea in education would mean that 
all learning is done by both for the betterment of 
both. This idea would defy the image-making teach- 
er as precursor of all knowledge and the student as 
a receptacle* 

Christian existentialism further promotes the 
transcendence of self into the selves of others and 
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into the things of the environment. True under- 
standing, wisdom and belief, then, can only come to 
that person who first understands himself, then 
others, and then the world which surrounds him. 

In many of the current periodicals and books 
written about and by teenagers, one overriding idea 
keeps repeating itself: self identity is vital for 
life fulfillment. In analyzing the many forces 
that impinge on a student's time, interests and 
talents, it is not overly difficult to share some 
of their perplexity. On the one hand, in and out 
of school, they are expected to act as adults, but 
on the other hand, they are treated as children. 
We ask the student to enter into a democratic world 
but do not allow him to experiment with the inher- 
ent factors of democracy. We ask the student to be 
responsible but fail to teach him the steps leading 
to responsibility such as commitment. To ride the 
crest of the present wave of dissatisfaction over 
the establishment and its rules is to give vent to 
their frustration. Some of the widespread destruc- 
tion, defiance and extremism that one witnesses may 
well be due to the paternalistic nature of our 
Schools. 

Almost all students want and need guidance » 
firm and consistent, but they do not want to be 
generalized about and tyrannized over by those 
whose main objective is to transfer the information 
in certain books into the heads of unwilling stu- 
dents. If students were given the responsibility 
for their own education, with the constant advice 
and guidance of a professional educator, as soon as 
they could accept that responsibility, we believe 
there would be less dissension among students and 
that they would become responsible citizens at a 
much earlier age. 
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OPEN STUDIES 



Experimentation and innovation are in-words in 
the lexicon of the present-day educator and others 
concerned with education. One particular area of 
change needs to be discussed at greater length. A 
number of schools have gone to no bells, some have 
gone to no walls, but few, if any, have gone to no 
schools. Whether this suggestion appears shocking 
and unrealistic will depend upon your orientation 
and openness. If we as educators and parents truly 
believe in providing the best education possible 
for our children, we should consider all possible 
avenues of exploration. One major avenue the au- 
thors purport is that of Open Studies. 

I. PURPOSE 

Th^ Open Studies Program allows students to de- 
sign their curriculum in terms of their specific 
needs. Open Studies seeks and promotes all viable 
alternatives to education. 

II. NEEDS 

1. There is a need to have more relevant and sig- 
nificant educational opportunities for students. 
One way to bring about this type of education 
is to have a number of opportunities open to 

students. 

f 

2. The individuality of students and the need to 
develop the potential of each student in terms 
of that student's interests, abilities and 
talents, coupled with the growing complexity of 
our society, suggest a variety of programs. The 
Open Studies Program allows for students to 
pursue tailor«inade programs. 

3. Mature individuals must be equipped to deal 
with the complexity of today's society • 
Problem-solving and decision-making skills 
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should be part of a college curriculum. The 
Open Studies Program emphasizes skills essen- 
tial to survival in a democratic society over 
the more traditional and too often archaic re- 
quirements so prevalent in our present college 
programs. The Open Studies Program begins with 
placing the responsibility ,for the individual 
student's education with the student. 

4. The learning rate differential must be a fac- 
tor in college curriculum because each individ- 
ual learns at a different rate. The Open Stud- 
ies Program allows students^' to pursue their 
academic career at their most optimum learning 
rate. Thus, s*"udents may elect to spend more 
time in an area that is less difficult. As a 
result, students m^y graduate in less than the 
presently accepted four-year time span. 

5. Rising college costs, overlapping requirements 
and duplications of course offerings too often 
put education out of reach of many qualified 
students. Finances from the point of the stu- 
dent as well as the increasing costs to col- 
leges brings into focus a nee<^ to reduce col- 
lege costs. The Open Studies Program can use 
existing college facilities as well as communi- 
ty facilities in such a way that rising student 
enrollments do not necessitate additional fixed 
costs. Fur the rmare,_ Open Studies may reduce 
costs to the student as well as the college by 
reducing the amount of time necessary for a 
baccalaureate degree program. 

III. PHILOSOPHY 

The most important items relegated to the Open 
Studies concept are several factors inherent in 
its philosophy. Essentially, the Open Studies is 
designed to do exactly that whic a its title im- 
plies — it is an open curriculuLi, open to all 
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classifications of students, open to change, exper- 
imentation and research • Fundamentally, the Open 
Studies rests on one additional factor— *it is open 
to all conceivable alternatives. 

As one views the Open Studies, one should be 
more concerned with the thinking behind the pro- 
gram than the program itself. The program could be 
quite restrictive, dependent upon its director and 
locale, resources and objectives. Hopefully, the 
Open Studies Program would be open to every con- 
ceivable educaf.nal need placed upon it by the 
demands of the different types of students in- 
volved. Thus, once the door is ajar, chances are 
that it will swing wide open and consequently offer 
the type of alternatives to educational pursuits 
that are necessary for us to fully comprehend and 
carry out our function as educatorr. 

The Open Studies Program addresses itself to 
che following fundamental questions: 

1. Is each student a unique individual, different 
from all others? 

2. Do students learn at different rates? 

3. Does each student have different talents and 
combinations of talents? ' 

4. Does each student have different interests? 

5. Does each student have different abilities? 

6. Is equipping students to make intelligent de- 
cisions basic? 

7. Should materials be relevant? 

8. Should personalized curriculum be considered 
for students, as opposed to .individualized? 

9k Should students experience some success each 
day? 

10. Is learning a continuous process? 
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11. Should the classroom be democratic? 

12, What productivity does the teacher develop oth- 
er than potential? 

IV. OBJECTIVES 

1. To provide educational opportunities as an al- 
ternative to the educational process, encompas- 
sing unlimited alternatives within itself. 

2. To provide the opportunity for each student to 
tailor-make his own academic program. 

3. To place the responsibility of education on the 
person for whom it is designed, ^^^fovides for 
self-direction , decision-making and problem- 
solving, inclusive within the concept of re- 
sponsible education. 

4. To allow each student to develop his own unique 
abilities, potential, and interests within the 
time limitations he places upon himself. 

5. To reduce the financial outlay of the stuc its, 
the college, and those w}io support the college. 

V. EXAMPLE 

A studentf entering the Open Studies may elect 
any combination of the existing variables that 
might constitute a particular objective or set of 
objectives which could culminate in a specific ca- 
reer. One example might be a student who wishes to 
become a history teacher. At this point, two vari- 
ables are evident — a discipline in history and the 
need for some professional training in the field of 
education. As we examine the student, we find that 
other variables come to the surface, such as the 
desire of the student to return to his Indian com- 
munity and teach tribal history on the secondary 
level. As the instructor puts his finger on some 
of these variables, he and the student begin to 
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record the diagnosis and put together an education- 
al prescription in terms of that student's goals* 

It may be generally and mutually agreed that 
the student would attend three colleges that would 
be beneficial to him in terms of specific Indian 
lore* The course offering in those colleges may 
not be the most important criteria, but the libra- 
ries and museums attached to the colleges may dic- 
tate this choice* The student may then feel that a 
period of intensive research would be beneficial » 
far beyond what any college could offer; and thus a 
period of time in the archives of the student's 
home state, or Washington, D* C«, might become part 
of that prescription* 

These tasks completed, the student :aay, because 
of his maturing process, want to change his pre- 
scription because it no longer equates to his ob- 
jectives* Thus, a re*-evaluation is in order* The 
diagnosis may come closer to that which the student 
is; the prescription should meet those changes the 
student has experienced* Perhaps the objectives 
have remained constant, that is, the Student still 
wants to be a high school history teacher on an 
Indian reservation. At this point, the student 
might feel that he needs to learn something in oth- 
er disciplines to become an effective teacher* 
Eventually the student completes that which he had 
set out to do and should be able to envision an 
equation that may have been extremely out of bal- 
ance in the earlier stages of the program* That 
equation might appear as: 

student ■ prescription ■ diagnosis ■ objective 
realistic evaluation 

When the process is complete, the equation may ap- 
pear as: 

student ■ objectives 
self-evaluation 

9 
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The authors feel that Open Studies best allows 
each student to be exposed to three essential in- 
gredients that should be present in any educational 
program: self direction, decision making and prob- 
lem solving. 



(Note: The authors developed this particular Open 
Studies Program for the college level in which they 
are presently involved* However, this philosophy 
applies equally well to elementary and secondary 
schools and is being applied in various communities 
throughout our country*) 
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DOMAINS I 

The authors recommend that any student of edu- 
cation become familiar with the various taxonomies 
that have been developed. Bloom's taxonomies^ are 
highly respected and give a logical rationale for 
alternatives to learning. Secondly, the domains, 
as Bloom refers to them, can be used organization- 
ally. Below is the authors' interpretation of the 
domains. Envision the triangle as an arena of 
learning, and the three equal sides as doors to the 
arena. Once inside the arena, all three domains 
would be in effect. There would be no triangle or 
arena if there were not the three sides. Teachers 
merely select the entrance V/hich they find most 
convenient and comfortable. Recognizing the termi- 
nology, one can decide from which side he will 
enter. There is general agreement that the cogni- 
tive has been used perhaps to the point of abuse. 
The affective ?nd psychomotor should be explored as 
approaches to . arning. 



Cognitive 

knowledge 

comprehension 

application 

analysis 

synthesis 




Psychomotor 

imitation 

manipulation 

precision 

articulation 

naturalization 



evaluation 

Affective 
receive 
respond 
value 

organization 
characterization 



-'^Benjamin S. Bloom. Handbook on Formative and 
Summative Evaluation of Student Learning (Mew Vor^ 
McGraw-Hill, 1971) 
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THE INNOVATOR'S CONTINUA 



^ Traditional teachers are primarily large-group 
orientated. Although there is nothing wrong with 
this orientation, many present-day educators be- 
lieve that the best direction is towards the small 
group and the independent or one-to-one teacher- 
pupil relationship. Ideally, then, a teacher would 
be shown moving |from left to right on a continuum 
including large-group, small-group and independent 
study. The authors advocate experimentation with 
all three instructional methods each with its own 
advantages and disadvantages. 

Likewise, the same can be said for the rela- 
tionship of teacher-directed activities, teacher- 
student directed activities and student-created 
activities. Again, if a continuum were constructed, 
one would have the tendency to move from left to 
right. The authors advocate experimentation with 
all three types of activities, each with its own 
advantages and disadvantages. 



A combination of the continua may offer a pre- 
ferred relationship that neither continuum possess- 
es' itself . The responsibility of each teacher 
should be to experiment and decide upon the right 
combination at the right time for the students 
involved . 



Position "R" would be preferred by most teach- 
ers for it would include the greatest range of pos- 
sibilities for them and their students* On the one 
hand, they would not stagnate by what has happened, 
and on the other, they would not adopt approaches 
unsuited to them or their students* 
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THE NO, NO'S AND YES, YES' 



A traditional or contemporary jargon has set 
in. Texts, bells, grades, for example, are con- 
sidered inseparable from the typical school setting. 
Perhaps words such as pride, commitment, loyalty 
should be substituted. For your consideration and 
comments, the following list of No, No's are paral- 
lelled with what the authors believe are meaningful 
substitutions. 



No> No's 

texts 

tests 

bells 

credits 

grades 

2 X 4 X 6 * 

schedules 

classes 

requirements 

daily attendance 

buildings 

teachers 

homework 

school terms 



Yes, Yes ' 

sense of inquiry 

sense of accomplishment 

responsibility 

satisfaction 

pride 

relevancy 

self direction 

accountability 

sense of fulfillment 

commitment 

learning centers 

counselors 

continuous education 
year-round school 



Just as you moved from left to right on the 
continua and answered most or all of the questions 
on the preceding page in the affirmative, you 
should, insofar as your individual perspective al- 
lows you, move from the No, No's to the Yes, Yes'. 

The ideas herein are not meant to be exhaustive, 
but rather representative of the changes in atti- 
tudes and values that impinge on a more open-type 
classroom or open-type school. 



* 2x4x6 ■ 2 covers, 4 walls, 6 hours 
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APPRENTICE APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Apprentice Approach is to 
bring together the master and the student. This 
may be done in the world of work or in the class- 
room. The chief concern of this approach is to al- 
low a student who has a particular interest, abili- 
ty or skill the opportunity to work with an experi- 
enced person or master in that interest, ability or 
skill. 

Description 

Students may learn any skill faster, easier, 
better and for a longer period of time through the 
Apprentice Approach than by sitting in a classroom. 
A combination of observation, modeling, evaluating, 
modifying and redoing provide students with the 
optimum factors for a good learning situation. 

Example 

A student may wish to learn some particular 
carpenter skills. If his instructor in lA is not 
competent, he would arrange for the student to work 
with a person possessing those particular skills, 
whether another student or a local craftsman. Stu- 
dents could apprentice in clerking, banking or any 
other area where on-site and master apprentice 
partnership arrangements would seem to be the most 
effective and beneficial way to accomplish a par- 
ticular objective* 

Procedures 

1. Initiate the Apprentice Approach with a series 
of conferences* 

2* Construct a contract which spells out the ob- 
jectives and procedures that will be employed* 
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3. Keep the three phases — observation, participa- 
tion and internship — flexible. 

4. Have the student spend a reasonable length of 
time observing the role of the teacher. Con- 
ferences should be built into this phase to ex- 
plain and point out the more subtle as|)ects of 
the teacher role that might go undetected when 
observed by the untrained eye. 

5. A stage of participation should follow whereby 
the student operates on task and semi- 
professional level. The same guidelines should 
be employed for this level as the observation 
level. 

6. The intern level is where the student is func- 
tioning as a paraprof essional or semi-teacher. 
This level should be extremely flexible and 
personalized; and a constant re-evaluation of 
the original objectives, or at least a review 
of the objectives, should be a part of the in- 
tern level. 

7. A formula should be worked out whereby hours 
and books can be weighed in terms o( credit, 
thus, a student knows after a given number of 
hours and books that he will receive a given 
amount of credit* ^ 

Hints 

1. Be sure that personalities involved are com- 
patible . 

2. Be sure that the objectives are carefully 
spelled o^t. 

3. Be sure that a program is carefully written and 
mutually agreed upon* 

4. Build into the program enough flexibility so 
that deletions and additions can be made as 
growth, maturity and change dictate. 
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5* Keep the program open-ended, A systems type 
program is vulnerable and could be fatal. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of the Apprentice Approach may be 
based on two major phases: (1) the responsibility 
of the student to be at the appointed place on time 
and not to shirk in any of the duties assigned to 
him; (2) the responsibility to demonstrate pro- 
ficiency in the work undertaken and to show suffi^ 
cient knowledge to warrant the granting of credit. 
The amount of knowledge may be determined by tests 
and/or reports. 



NOTES 



i 



,1 
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AWARENESS APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Awareness Approach is to 
have a student tune into his surroundings and be- 
come conscious of that which directly and Indirect- 
ly affect him. 

Description 

Students In today's society must become more 
conscious of the forces that shape and mold their 
lives. These forces can be psychological, socio- 
logical , physiological , political , religious or 
other phenomena related to the society In which 
they live. The basis of the Awareness Approach Is 
to Increase the harmony that exists between a per- 
son and his total environment. As Henry David 
Thoreau said, **Han ought to cut a broad swathe, 
but shave close. He ought to drive life Into a 
corner to see what It Is made of.*' Students need 
the opportunity to examine those forces and hope- 
fully to understand their effect on each person's 
life. 

Example 

A small group of students wish to study poverty 
using the Awareness Approach. After considerable 
discussion, it is agreed by all that a three to 
four day live-in will be arranged in an inner-city 
setting. Awareness houses, churches, missions or 
some other form of action group can be contacted 
to assist in the necessary arrangements. Students 
involve their parents, teachers, administrators, as 
well as their counterparts in the planning. During 
this three-day live-in, they will shop, participate 
in school and other group activities and have gab 
sessions planned for the evening. The follow-up 
for each day*s activities is a general session 
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wherein the students relate their experiences and 
attempt to identify their new awareness. This 
large group activity is followed by a 15-minute 
period of solitude for contemplation. Diaries or 
log books are kept to recount the experiences and 
the awareness gained as a result of their study. 
The students return to their home school for some 
follow-up study and culminate their activity with 
the necessary gratuities. Invitations might be 
sent to their counterparts to share that personal 
experience, but in a new setting. It is highly 
recommended that the teacher share the experience 
with the student or students. 

Procedures ^ 

1, Identify the particular facet or aspect in 
which a student would like to be involved, 
(Please read the example) 

2, Confer witli students and parents, teachers and 
administrators as to the feasibility of the 
experience , time involved , costs and credit 
hours to be earned, 

3, Divide the life support duties equally between 
all students so they c>lL have sufficient time 
to participate in the awareness activities. 

^, Plan a series of activities to alert the con- 
scious as well as the subconscious mind to the 
topic under study, 

5, Brainstorm through the successful encounters as 
a final day's activity, 

6, Attempt to determine why certain activities ' 
were successful. If you can find the keynote, 
design or redesign the next day's activities in 
keeping with the successes already experienced. 
If interviews, for example, are less successful 
than drop-in or participation-type activities, 
then redesign the forthcoming activities in 
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light of that change which you know will be 
beneficial and worthwhile. 

7. Group discussions are ^sential to the success 
of the Awareness Approach. Different members 
of the group will experience different sensa- 
tions and should, via dialogue, relate these to 
one another. 

8. A log should be kept and activities rated so 
that any analysis or evaluation can move 
towards an objctive interpretation. 

9. Thank you letters, coke parties and the like, 
are extremely important, for they bring out the 
informal aspects. 

10. Each student, after the completion of the time 
or the activity, should discuss in writing his 
awareness, reinforced awareness or new aware- 
ness of the subject under study. 

Hints 

1. An extreme degree of sensitivity is involved in 
this approach; thus, students and adults alj.ke 
should be carefully selected. 

2. Objectives can be set but may not necessarily 
be adhered to; they may have to be redesigned. 
Informative data may be sought, but primarily 
one is concerned with feelings. 

3. Due consideration should be given to the group 
as a whole. 

4. Duties and tasks should be relegated to a minor 
role and not dominate the total experience. 

5. Exchanges, get-togethers, socials and gab ses- 
sions should be informal, but preconsideration 
should be given to avoid offending anyone. 

6. Time should be allotted for serious contempla- 
tion. 
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7- A pilot experience might be attempted to fore- 
warn the group of pitfalls, 

8, Special considerations might be clothes, amount 
of spending money and actions that might prove 
offensive to those outside one's own group. 

Evaluation 

The evaluation, even though subjective, will 
somewhat rest on the premise that the teacher, in 
his best professional judgment, realizes a change 
has taken place in the student. It is important 
that the affective domain be pre-eminent in the 
evaluation. A student's attitude toward the sub- 
ject should be considered in the pre and post situ- 
ation. The process by which the student fulfilled 
his interests should be second, and the cognitive 
information gained should be third. 
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BEHAVIORAL MODIFICATION APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Behavioral Modification 
Approach is to change a specific identifiable be- 
havior such as nonparticipation to participation^ 

Description 

The Behavioral Modification Approach is based 
on the general notion that behavior is to be 
changed or modified. Behavioral modification em- 
ploys such motivational devices as token economies, 
extrinsic rewards and other forms of immediate 
reinforcement to change a passive interest in a 
subject to an active interest. Not only does be- 
havioral modification motivate the student to be- 
come an active participant, but it also helps him 
to see the desirability of changing and modifying 
his behavior to help him attain his, goals. Rather 
than punishing a student for poor behavior, a stu- 
dent is rewarded for good behavior. 

Example 

A teacher of economics might feel that the 
class could be interesting but fails to see at the 
moment how the students can become actively in- 
volved and excited about such terminology as the 
Dow Jones average, the gross national product, and 
consumer indexes . A simulated economic system 
could be developed whereby grades would be substi- 
tuted or converted to money, such as A = $1,000, 
B = $750, C = $500. All projects and activities 
would receive these dollar values which studeiits 
could use at their own discretion. They may bank 
these dollars or invest them. Thus a class bank, a 
class brokerage, as well as other economic institu- 
tions, could be simulated in class and units of 
study could be designed around their functions. 
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Simulated dollars used as tokens would be awarded 
as close to the evaluation as possible. 

Procedures 

1. The instructor should make up all rules and 
regulations in advance. This should include 
guidelines, tokens, tally sheets, evaluation 
procedures and techniques and accounting, bank- 
ing and distribution procedures. 

2. establish a review board o^ students to study 
and become familiar with the rules and the sys- 
tem as a whole. This boa^d can bring to the 
attention of the instructor any inequities in 
the system. This action takes away the com- 
plete autocracy of the system and makes it more 
a part of the democratic process. Lastly, a 
board of this nature acts as a feedback whereby 
the success and failures « of the program can be 
evaluated and reassessments made. 

3. A toKen economy must provide for a complete 
system of earnings and rewards and means of 
distribution and exchange . If the student 
enters into the mainstream of this system, he 
takes on certain behavioral characteristics 
necessary for him to accomplish his goals. Thus 
in a classroom where students appear nonmoti^ 
vated, a token economy form of behavioral modi- 
fication could be established. The number of 
tokens obtained by each student could indicate 
the enthusiasm and degree of motivation taking 
place in the classroom. 

4. Establish a very definite system of evaluation. 
If the accumulation of tokens are to be used, 
stand by this system until the task has been 
completed. This hard data is necessary to as- 
certain the success of the system. Daily re- 
sults should be charted for each student • 
Eventually the students will recognize that 
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they have changed and tokens will no longer be 
necessary. Be sure that the desired behavioral 
change is spelled out clearly in your objec- 
tives. A token economy is as hard, cold and 
calculating as a real 'economy. A teacher must 
face this fact and be prepared for success and 
failure. 

Hints 

Behavioral modification may appear to be somewhat 
materialistic; however, when the token economy or 
reward technique is used, it is very effective. The 
following hints may be helpful when using a system, 
of token economy. ^ 

1. Have all basic rules worked out and understood 
by all parties concerned. 

2. Have a definite sys;tem or value placed on rou- 
tine tasks and other duties so that specific 
token amounts can be awarded for the compensa- 
tion of tasks. 

3. Build into the pay system a quality control so 
different amounts can be awarded. 

4. Immediate reinforcement is essential to this 
system. Payment should be made within the same 
school day that the task or duty is performed. 

5. Award tokens or punch a card. This overt act 
is in a sense recognition and a part of the in- 
trinsic reward system that hopefully will even- 
tually take over. At this point, however, ,^1 
rewards are extrinsic and extremely materialis- 
tic except for this simple act of recognition. 
This is the beginning of the ..lodif ication of 
the behavior sought. 

6. You may wish to have a clearing house or bank 
to record at the end of a day and redistribute 
or reward at the beginning of a new day. \ 
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?• No matter how small the unit the token repre- 
sents, it should have an accumulative power of 
barter or trade for something of value. Thus a 
person earning tokens could trade them in for 
specific free hours, privileges, points toward 
a grade or conduct report, Green Stamps, or 
even money. Green Stamps and money are often 
used in closed systems such as mental institu- 
tions, industrial schools and prisons where 
funds can be allocated for this type of ex- 
change system. 

Evaluation 

The major consideration should be based on the 
success of the modification of behavior desired. If 
a student lacks self confidence, for example, but 
gains a reasonable degree of it after a designated 
period of time, the modification has been success- 
ful. The number of tokens or other extrinsic re- 
wards could be tangible evaluative evidence. Any 
combination of concrete or abstract elements may be 
used to arrive at an acceptable evaluation. 
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CASE STUDY APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Case Study Approach is to 
involve students in decision making and problem 
solving as they relate to people in various situa- 
tions. It also stresses the inter-relationship of 
knowledge* 

Description 

Regardless of the subject, a case study may be 
devised to include a valuable learning experience 
for the student. In that case studies involve the- 
ory and practice, the results of such an approach 
should prove revealing and educational.' 

Example 

The teacher wants his students to understand 
something about citizenship. He hands each of them 
a case study about three teenagers who vandalize a 
neighbor's property. Their parents have political 
infLience in town, so the teenagers receive a ver- 
bal reprimand and are set free. More particulars 
are found in the case study. The teacher divides 
the students into five buzz groups to discuss the 
situation. (Guide questions are included.) After 
a period of time the students reassemble as a class 
and discuss the different points of view presented. 
Dependent upon the teacher's objectives, the more 
acceptable solution could be presejited. 

Procedures 

1. Start with prepared cases. 

2. Distribute copies to groups of 8 - 12 students. 
You may wish to use the whole class. Ask them 
to read it and underline the significant words 
or passages. 
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Development of the caie studv could include: 

a. Identifying the basic problem. | 

b. Identifying the basic issues. 

Analyzing the problem; 

a. IVhat are the facts ? 

b. Who are the primary and minor actors? 

c. How are they associated with the problem 
and what is their relationship to each 
other? 

d. \Jhat are the attitudes of the different 
persons towards themselves and others? 

e. l^iat precipitated the situation or problem? 

f . Is anyone guilty of illegal or discrimina- 
tory acts or practices? 

What alternatives exist? 

a. S^^ould someone be punished? liHio? VJhy? 

b. What type of punishment should take place? 
Why? 

c. What would be the consequences? 

d. Should outside help be brought into the 
case? 

Generalizations 

a. What values and principles need to be con- 
sidered? 

b. Has r lyone experienced or known of a simi- 
lar situation or problem? 

c. How does the case affect each student? 

nts 

The teacher should place the responsibility of 
developing the case on the shoulders of the 
students. He should only enter the case when 
absolutely necessary. 

One person could be assigned the role of fact- 
identifier , problem-recognizer , problem-solver , 
suggestor of alternatives and generalizer (af- 
ter each student in the group has had an oppor- 
tunity to react) . 
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3. In order for each student to react, the teacher 
may request each one to write dovm his reaction 
to the various phases first. These should be 
collected right afterward. 

4. Students should not be forced to come to a con- 
census. One of the purposes of the case study 
is to force students to think. Concensus may 
discourage this. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation would be based on participation in 
the decision-making and problem-solving processes, 
and on the validity of the conclusions drawn, in 
oral or written form. 



NOTES 
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CO:iMUNITY STUDIES APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Community Studies Approach 
is to allow students to expand the academic campus 
into the civic coilimunity. When a student is fully 
involved, or a group of students are completely 
dispersed into their community, the school will be- 
come part of the conununity and the community part 
of the school. 

Description 

The Community Studies Approach basically im- 
plies that the major portion of the learning exper- 
ience takes place in a community setting. This 
could be the community in which the school is loca- 
ted, using those agencies and personnel who could 
help a student better understand a particular idea. 
Vocation or avocation. By no means , however , 
should a student be limited exclusively to that 
particular community. Each community has agencies 
whose personnel, through experience, have become 
experts in their field. Rather than bring the ex- 
perts into the classroom, the student goes to the 
expert, thereby gaining a much more meaningful ex- 
perience by on-site association. 

Example 

A student interested in city government might 
attend| city commission or council meetings to be- 
come aware of the types of| issues that are part of 
the day-by-day operation of a city government. 
After learning about some of the general aspects of 
city government, the student would select a spe- 
cific assignment , such as the city auditor' s 
office. His on-site learning experience could 
include becoming familiar with office personnel and 
procedures, possibly assisting with reports and 
studies that are being carried on by this segment 
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of city government. Outside readings could supple- 
ment this on-site learning experience, giving the 
student a broader background in city government. 

Procedures 

1, The instructor should have available a list of 
all community resources, including people , 

^ y^laces, agencies, institutions and sites that 
N^might be used in this educational technique, 

2, The student should select from this directory 
the activities and projects that he intends to 
complete as part of his study, 

3, Transportation should be a very definite con- 
sideration, 

4, The necessary approval from parents and admin- 
istration should be obtained, as well as ade- 
quate insurance, 

5, Contact should be made with the educational 
work experience sites so that there will be no 
misunderstandings , 

6, A contract should be established listing all 
the activities, readings and objectives that 
the student wishes to accomplish as a part of 
his Community Studies Program, 

7, Procedures should be worked out so that stu- 
dents will follow through with such items as 
letters of introduction, reports , thank you 
letters, all of which aid in good public rela- 
tions, 

8, As a student moves through his obligations, he 
might keep in mind that any information he can 
feed back to the directory would be extremely 
beneficial to succeeding students working with 
a Community Studies Program* 

9, The student should then commit himself to fol- 
low the procedures that he has established and 
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should complete the responsibilities that he 
set out to do. 

10, The student should culminate the total pro- 
gram in the type of report that might be bene- 
ficial to one or more of the agencies that was 
used as part of the student's Community Studies 
Program. 

Hints 

1, Students, counselors, teachers, community re- 
source people as well as parents, should con- 
stantly be advised and consulted as to the pro- 
gram and objectives of the students involved. 

2, Periodical meetings or seminars should b e 
scheduled to determine the effectiveness of the 
experience. Necessary modifications should be 
made in the program so that it might operate 
more effectively. 1 Personal considerations, as- 
signments, responsibilities should all be care- 
fully examined at these meetings. | 

3, A program of public relations should be worked 
out to mutually benefit the student, the edu- 
cational institution, and the cooperating agen- 
cies, 

4, A system of feedback should be established to 
ascertain the impact and effect that the pro- 
gram has on the general community as well as 
the specific cooperating agencies. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation would be more subjective in the 
Community Studies Approach, A great deal of em- 
phasis would be placed on any change of feeling, 
opinion and attitude toward city government. The 
cognitive portion of the evaluation could be based 
on a written essay concerning any one or combina- 
tion of facets of city government, A project in 
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which the student would develop a scrapbook or some 
other form of report to indicate this growth and 
his understanding of city government could also be 
employed. Combinations of these evaluative methods 
could be incorporated into a final determination of 
how much a student has matured in his attitude to- 
wards city government. 
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CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Conceptual Approach is the 
assimilation of integrally related material that 
develops a point of viev v^ithin a discipline, thus 
a student may see nore clearly the total signifi- 
cance of a subject. 

Description 

Characterizing the Conceptual Approach is its 
freedom and flexibility. It allows a teacher to 
limit its use to any part of one discipline or ex- 
tend it to include many disciplines. Basic to con- 
ceptualizing is divergent and convergent thought, 
which allows a student to view one idea fron many 
di f f erent aspects. 

Example 

VJar, for example, may be studied as an evil or 
as a necessary means to arrive at an end that one 
or more countries wish to reach. Students may de- 
velop bibliographies that include documentary, po- 
litical, economic, social and religious data to 
justify their points of view. They may write re- 
ports, hold debates, have discussions and become 
involved in simulations to test their true beliefs 
and values. 

Procedures 

1. Select the theme or topic to be employed by the 
student; for example, man. 

2. Identify a number of inherent qualities or fac- 
tors that will be pursued relative to the theme 
or topic such as political man, social man, re- 
lij:,ious man. 

3. Settle for a specific number of inherent fac- 
f ors. 
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4. Pursue a course of study for each factor se- 
lected that will culminate in an understanding 
of that factor. Realize that each of these 
satellite studies will in itself be quite lim- 
ited; for example, a student may wish to pursue 
political man for a week, religious man for a 
week and social man for a week. 

5. Once the satellite studies are complete, the 
student has, in essence, accomplished the first 
rung of Bloom's taxonomy; namely, acquiring 
knowledge . 

6. Methods should be developed to have the student 
recognize the other rungs of Bloom's taxonomy. 
Furthermore, the instructor and student should 
work out each level of learning. (Please note 
Bloom's taxonomy y cognitive domain.) 

7. Finally, the student should pull together the 
satellite studies into one comprehensive notion. 
This is essentially the process of conceptuali- 
zation. How the student now views the topic or 
rea,lm of man is the stf^'ent's new concept. 

8. The student must recognize that even though his 
new concept is much broader and perhaps deeper, 
it still is limited. 

Hints 

1. The Conceptual Approach is a closed-end ap- 
proach, prestructured by the student. 

2. This approach ends with the recognition of con- 
ceptualization. 

3. One major difference between the Conceptual Ap- 
proach and the Totality Approach is that the 
Conceptual Approach recognizes that it has pre- 
structured limits whereas the Totality Approach 
continues to seek out and pursue additional 
satellite studies for an indefinite timt 
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4. All students should be exposed to the Concep- 
tual Approach so that they may experience first 
hand the levels of learning. Furthermore, 
these levels should be pointed out so that the 
student may recognize on what level he operates 
most effectively and what skills he sliould de- 
velop to progress to higher levels. 

5. The Conceptual Approach ^^n be used as a verv 
objective means of illustrating to .^uudents and 
evaluating students* learning. 

6. This approach is difficult to initiate but very 
rewarding once under way • 

7. Students with high achievement records or those 
who have shown an aptitude toward a high level 
learning process are candidates. 

8* One recommendation is that extreme patience be 
exercised in regard to time, for it needs suf- 
ficient time to develop. 

Cvaluat ion 

A caution — this approach is probably one of the 
most difficult for it involves a very sophisticated 
level of learning and academic discipline. The stu- 
dent gathers data through reading, interviews and 
discussions with one goal in mind — to conceptualize, 
to leave the study with a conviction, a belief or 
notion that he can defend. The study does not cre- 
ate a closure as might be suspected. The student 
experiences a change but at the same time recogniz- 
es the fact that the belief established is limited, 
and, therefore, more a beginning than a conclusion. 
The instructor can measure the materials read , 
notes or log developed, or the reports submitted. A 
subjective evaluation may be accomplished through a 
dialogue having the student defend the concept in 
terms of data collected, his logic and interpreta- 
tion of current happenings on the local, state, na- 
tional and international scenes. 
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CORE APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Core Approach is to inte- 
grate subject matter from two or more disciplines 
to demonstrate the unity of learning in relation to 
persons, places, events or any other phenomena wor- 
thy of study. 

Description 

The Core Approach includes teachers or teaching 
teams, which may involve students, in two or m ore 
disciplines. They combine their talents and re- 
sources to construct a learning unit consisting of 
specified elements of each discipline. 

Example 

Space exploration may be the subject. If so, 
the science and math divisions may be responsible 
for presenting the basic information. The social 
science division may use different approaches to 
indicate and reflect the changes as they affect 
people. The opinions and facts related to the study 
may involve oral or written reports or some other 
medium. The industrial arts division may produce 
models of spacecraft, constellations and other ob- 
jects involved in space exploration. 

Procedu res 

1. The disciplines to be used should be identified 
— such as English and social studies, math and 
science. 

2. Agreement should be established as to which 
discipline will be the parent or dominating 
discipline and whfLch will be dependent. For 
example, social studies could be the dominant 
and English, the dependent* 
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3. A social studies syllabus should be developed 
so that various units, topics and time periods 
can be identified. 

4. The English portion of the core should be de- 
signed to supplement and complement the social 
studies lessons. Thus, if the Civil War were 
the social studies topic, English and litera- 
ture projects and activities could be designed 
compatible with the selected theme. Plays, 
dramatizations, readings, poems or perhaps the 
total American literature as well as European 
literature focusing on the Civil War could be 
made available. i 

5. The teacher should be cautioned to keep in bal- 
ance tl^e disciplines involved. A major criti- 
cism jf the Core Approach is that too often 
socia studies or the dominant discipline is 
given too much attention; consequently, other 
disciplines suffer. 

6. The Core Approach has a distinct advantage in 
that it adapts an element of relevancy to top- 
ics, unifies an area of study and allows stu- 
dents to have more breadth and depth of under- 
standing in such areas as the humanities, cul- 
ture and heritage. 

7. It is recommended that duplicate back-to-back 
blocks of time be used; that is, a student 
would spend two class hours or periods with a 
teacher or teachers. 

8. It is also recommended that a team approach be 
employed. 

Hints 

1. In the Core Approach, students and teachers 
have the opportunity to do real in-depth and 
comprehensive studies. They should not pace 
themselves at a rate or try to accomplish feats 
that would distract from this advantage. 
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2. Projects and activities should be highly en- 
couraged. 

3. Small-group discussions should be employed so 
that students might verbalize their feelings 
from the viewpoints of various disciplines. 

4. Teachers should always be on the alert to the 
possibility that one discipline may give way to 
another. 

5. Room and other physical facilities should be 
adequate to create an informal atmosphere where 
students can pursue topics at their own rate 
and dependent on their interests. 

Evaluation 

Several means of evaluation may be employed, 
such as objective tests and pre and post tests. 
Evaluation might be employed on pre-planning, pro- 
duct design and cooperation. A realistic measure 
could be employed, judging the total project on the 
sole basis of its ultimate success. Students could 
be evaluated on the basis of their participation in 
the planning and execution of the core. 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Creative Dramatics Approach 
is to allow students to work with different forms 
of communication in a meaningful and creative man- 
ner. 

Description 

The Creative Dramatics Approach, when properly 
employed, can unite the many forms of communication 
that we use. Teachers can assign students various 
tasks with the sole purpose of demonstrating the 
man^' forms of communication available , such as 
speech, writing, sign language and innuendoes. As 
students work in each of the areas, they become 
more and more aware of the complexities of clear 
and concise communication. 

Example 

Mrs. Jones, the teacher, has decided to have a 
creative dramatics class to help students under- 
stand more about nature. The class of 25 is divid- 
ed into groups of five each, and each group is pre- 
sented with an idea. One group pretends that one 
member is an apple, another a worm, another a 
little boy who wants to eat the apple, another the 
boy's mother who scolds him, and another a horse 
who finally gets the apple. A second group centers 
on rain, a bee, a flower and the flower being 
picked byi. a person and enjoyed by many. The third 
group involves a fly meeting another fly, a person, 
a piece of food, a spider and the epilogue. The 
fourth group could involve the four winds and a 
person asking each of them its reason for being. 
A fifth group might involve a controversy among a 
great oak tree, a small pine tree, a cllqkecherry 
bush, a rose bush and the grass over which is more 
important. (Students may offer other suggestions 
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or modifications of the ideas presented J At this 
point, Mrs. Jones has given instructllons and her 
role as instructor ceases; she becomes an observer 
while her students become participators and 
learners. 

Procedures 

1. The teacher must determine whether oil not he ar 
she is patient enough to employ the Creative 
Dramatics Approach. 

2* The teacher should work with other teachers 
experienced in this area, through discussions, 
observations and reading as much as possible in 
the area. 

3. The teacher should try short warm-up exercises 
to determine whether or not the class is ready 
for a creative dramatics experience. 

4. Once the teacher and class are committed to 
creative dramatics, they should spend some time 
determining goals, the length of time for in- 
volvement and how the experience will be evalu- 
ated. 

5. When the stage is set, the instructor should 
give the students objectives that are specific 
enough to provide direction, but not so specif- 
ic that they stifle creativity. 

6. A directory or list of possible activities 
should be designed, employing every source that 
might be helpful. 

7. Students should be encouraged to write up their 
own tasks and means of evaluation along with 
guidelines. 

8. Once the assignments have been made, the teach- 
er should aid the students whenever and wher- 
ever possible, but should be extremely cautious 
not to overdirect at this point. 
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9. The teacher should take on the role of observer. 

10, Tne teacher should be available at all times to 
help students when they may experience diffi- 
culty or have questions. 

Hints 

1, The teacher must ble sensitive to the attempts, 
and perhaps amateurish performances of the stu- 
dents but should not ridicule them, I 

2, The teacher must learn to use delicate but firm 
const rue t ive cri t icism , 

3, The teacher must be aware and concerned about 
student needs that may be met through creative 
dramatics • 

A, Teacher and students should agree upon the 
means and weight of the final evaluation. 

Evaluation 

Special attention should be given to some of 
the inherent factors of the affective domain, such 
as social presence, self image, leadership and cre- 
ativity. Perhaps students and teacher can record 
the progress and growth factors that occur as a re- 
sult of the creative dramatics experience. Also, 
special attention should be given to the psychomo- 
tor domain where the teacher, with the help of the 
students, can observe and record the deficiencies 
as well as growth rates and patterns. Cognitive 
evaluation can be judged on such factors as vocabu- 
lary growth, enunciation, pronunciation, rol^ memo- 
ry tests and role authenticity check lists. 
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DIDACTIC APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Didactic Approach is to sub- 
stitute real or simulated life situations in place 
of rote memory exercises. 

Description 

The Didactic Approach may be used by an instruc 
tor to develop a particular learning process. It 
builds on the basic skills and information that 
students possess. In mock, gaming and simulation 
approaches, a breakdown may occur because th^^tu^' 
dent is not familiar with a given process or tech- 
nique vital to a lesson. A didactic unit is intro- 
duced at that time. 

Example 

The students may be enthusiastic about a lesson 
involving a mock trial but are unable to move ef- 
fectively because of the lack of knowledge in court 
room proceedings. Thus the mock trial could be 
stopped, a didactic unit introduced on trial pro- 
ceedings, and eventually when the skill has been 
mastered, the mock trial continued. An instructor 
may use didactic as an objective. In the back of 
the instructor's mind, courtroom procedures may 
have been the instructor's objective; the mock was 
just a way of motivating and getting students in- 
volved to the point where they saw a need to master 
the skills around courtroom procedures. 

Procedures 

1. It is recommended that commercial materials be 
used to reduce the time factor. 

2. The student will then confer with the instruc- 
tor to get an overall picture of the tasks to 
be undertaken, the general guidelines, and to 
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become familiar with the materials to be used. 
Thus, a veJ.bal contract will be established as 
to dates, assignments, tasks and general re- 
sponsibilities to be assumed by student and 
teacher. If necessary, this could be in writing. 

3. The student will then proceed to complete the 
task as suggested by the instructions within 
the didactic unit. 

4. The <=tudent would conclude the work by having a 
conference with the instructor and both mutual- 
ly agreeing that the responsibilities contract- 
ed for were f ulf illed.^jf 

Hints 

1. The teacher should be extremely familiar with 
the total didactic unit package as students 
will often have questions of a technical na- 
ture, such as "l>fhat do we do next?" or "How do 
we complete this form?" 

2. Most commercial didactic units are welJ con- 
structed so the necessary skills can be com- 
prehended by the student. 

Evaluation 

Traditional measurement and evaluation tech- 
niques would be in order concerning this approach. 
A suggestion would be to use diagnostic and mastery 
testing to discover how much a student knows, and 
how well he has learned what he did not originally 
know . 
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EARN-AS-YOU-LEARN APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of Earn-As-You-Learn Approach is to 
allow students to enter into the world of work and 
at the same time earn due academic credit . It 
attempts to nullify the notion that a paycheck and 
academic credit must be separate* 

Description 

The business world has much to offer in strict 
academic terms and is able to identify the specific 
knowledge and skills necessary to a particular bus- 
iness. Students may earn credit in relation to 
what they learn and earn. A student may be em- 
ployed part-time, full-time or during the summer 
and receive credit for that employment. 

Example 

A student may be working for a local department 
store; his hours are such that he is unable to 
attend his social studies an<^ business classes. 
After a few weeks on the job, the student discovers 
that he is excited about the job duties and even- 
tually comes to- the decision that a great deal of 
practical knowledge is being acquired and that he 
has an opportunity to apply that knowledge. He 
meets with his social studies and business teachers 
to find out if they would be willing to help him 
develop contracts to meet the requirements of both 
courses. In social studies, the emphasis of the 
contract may be on applied social psychology as it 
relates to a retailer and his cuctom6rs. A student 
may meet the requirements of a b.'siness or related 
courses by recording empirical evi<|ence of a given 
theory found in one of the texts used by his school 
system. The student could arrarige and conduct a 
tour for his classmates as a part of his business 
course contract. In essence the student and the 
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teacher are concerned with identifying the skills 
and knowledge that can be learned, evaluating the 
quantity and quality of learning and work accom- 
plished. The student at no time is disrupting or 
placing his job in jeopardy. Chances are that the 
student will be adding a great deal to his total 
employment atmosphere • 

Procedures 

1. The student should seek employment full or 
part-time • 

2. The student should design a detailed job de- 
scription. 

3. A student should, with the help of the teacher, 
counselor or job supervisor , list the skills 
and information that would complement or sup- 
plement that particular position. 

4. A student should list the unique features of 
the position or those features that are alien 
to him. He will list those things that he must 
learn to perform the task required of him. 

5. A student should sit doi^m with this information 
and design a contract with the teacher that 
will spell out the objectives, and the initia- 
tory , developmentary and culminating activi- 
ties essential to the completion of the stated 
objectives. 

6. The student should schedule conferences and 
progress reports as part of his contract. 

7. The student culminates all of the tasks con- 
tracted for in the manner specified in the 
contract. 

8. Once all the conditions of the contract have 
been met, the teacher should be satisfied that 
learning has taken place. Then credit can be 
given, whether on a pass/fail or letter-grade 
basis. 
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Hints 



1. Teachers should recognize that a learning situ- 
ation exists in on-the-job situations* 

2. Students should be encouraged to examine a 
particular employment opportunity in terms of 
specific skills and required knowledge or pro- 
cedures. 

3. Students should be encouraged and given aid in 
ascertaining what books ^ practical skill exer- 
cises and technical manuals might be contracted 
for in order to complement or supplement the 
job position that they have taken. 

4. Teachers might want to look at just the learn- 
ing activities and forget the pay involved. 
Once this attitude is taken and the teacher is 
only attempting to evaluate the degree of 
learning in terms of quality and quantity, one 
might find it easier to make the necessary 
evaluative judgments* 

Evaluation 

The manner of evaluation used for this approach 
may be similar to that of the Apprentice Approach. 
In addition, if a contract is used, the teacher may 
wish to incorporate some of the criteria from the 
Student Contract Approach* (See those approaches 
for more information*) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Environmental Approach is to 
immerse students in some aspect of their environ- 
ment, so that each student may understand more com- 
pletely his relationship to his surroundings. 

Description 

This is a science-social studies approach 
wherein a student may select a socio-scientif ic 
subject , such as pollution , to study and gather 
data to support his original thesis tUat had been 
approved by his teaching team. The study may 
include field trips, travel, the viewing of films 
and individual research. 

Example 

A study in pollution can serve as an example 
of an environmental approach. The area of science 
and social studies would be combined — in science, 
the student would gather the data; in social 
studies, the human interpretation would be made. 
The student would decide the area of pollution he 
wished to study, such as water pollution. Then 
he would gather the samples, analyze them under 
scientific conditions and then summarize his find- 
ings. The next phase would be to interpret these 
findings in terms of man — his social, economic, re- 
ligious and his political existence, his past, pre- 
sent and future. 

Procedures 

1. The teacher should do adequate research and 
sufficient reading to become familiar with the 
facet of environmental studies that he wishes 
to pursue. 

2. The teacher should identify the specific area 
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and related areas that he wishes to explore 
with his students. 

3. A reading program could be coupled with a 
series of environmental projects to bring to- 
gether the academic as well as the practical 
aspects of the study. 

4. Students may design a course of study which 
will take into account objectives, resources, 
research, references, culminating in a project 
which focuses on some aspect of environmental 
study. J 

5. Students may wish to simply become awate, make 
others aware, pursue an in-depth study or focus 
on care or prevention of specific aspects of 
our environment. 

6. Students may work independently or in small 
groups pursuing their particular curricular de- 
sign. Students should be encouraged to share 
their experience and perhaps have other members 
of the class join in with them during some of 
the highlights of their study. 

7. Students should design a culminating activity 
which would be meaningful not only to their 
particular pursuits but also to the school and 
community as well. 

Hints 

1. Environmental studies should be considered to 
include all elements that support life, commun- 
ity and industry, such as land, air and water. 

2 . Students should recognize that environmental 
studies has a great appeal to the senses as 
well as to the aesthetic nature of man. 

3. Environmental studies is an attitude and thus 
in the initial stages is often hard to evaluate. 
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4. Environmental studies can be a very practical 
approach to learning history, geography, science 
and astronomy. 

5. Environmental studies is particularly appealing 
as an introductory activity in the fall or a 
culminating activity in the spring in science 
or social stuoies. 

Evaluation 

The evaluation of this study would be in terms 
of the student's study proposal — the changes initi- 
ated in the development of the original plan, the 
logical steps, and the equation of the proposed 
study to the end product. Secondly, the evaluation 
would consider the quality of the study as to scope 
depth and reportorial effects. Thirdly, the evalu- 
ation should include a measure of the cognitive do- 
main. A post test — a report, a paper, or confer- 
ence geared to specific information — should be de- 
signed and evaluated in terms of the student's in- 
terest to measure the quality and quantity of 
knowledge obtained in the study. 



NOTES 
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EXCHANGE APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Exchange Approach is to re- 
assign students and/or faculty, exposing them to 
other environments and conditions thus enabling 
them to better understand their own situation and 
the situation of others. 

Description 

Students become familiar with other settings, 
people and situations by being placed in an envi- 
ronment that is partially or totally unfamiliar to 
them. Not only does the student experience in a 
school system that which another student has, but 
also in the home and community setting, dependent 
upon the extensiveness and length of time involved. 

Example 

An important element in the Exchange Approach 
is the reality of the experience. For example, a 
student may wish to study in-depth the American 
Indian problem. A letter to a representative of a 
r^-. servation could initiate the program. Food, 
shelter and a home base for the student may be ar- 
ranged by a simple exchange. A week, month or any 
other time block may be agreed upon. Three-way ex- 
changes are more complicated but^* sometimes are 
needed to satisfy the interests of students. Stu- 
dents do not have to have similar goals for an ex- 
change program. w'hite students may wish to study 
Indian culture; whereas, Indian students may wish 
to explore vocational and college opportunities. A 
single student or groups can be involved in an ex- 
change program. I 

Procedures 

1. The teacher should encourage students to list 
areas of study which they wish to pursue, using 
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local resources, personnel and funds. 

2. Students should list locations where their aca- 
demic interests can be satisfied. 

3. Students and teacher should list the possibili- 
ties that exist in their own area. Essentially 

this is the product that you have to sell. 
> 

4. Once the lists have been determined of possible 
exchange sites, correspondence indicating pur- 
pose, studies to be pursued and arrangements 
should follow. 

5. A two-v;ay exchanj^e is the most easily handled; 
however, it is possible to have a three or four 
way exchange. One advantage of an exchange is 
reducing food and lodging costs and leaving 
transportation as the main consideration. It 
is recommended that the exchange, if possible, 
be designed in such a way that student A visit 
student B, and then both students return to 
student A's home site. This makes for a more 
comfortable situation. However, student A and 
student B could exchange at the same time and 
thus fill vacancies that each has created. 

6. Parents sliould be very much involved in the de- 
tails of the exchange because of legal consid- 
erations. 

7. Once school officials, parents and students 
have agreed upon the details of the exchange, 
the fexchange can take place. 

8. Followup letters, thank you notes, small guest 
gifts are all in order. ^ 

9. Initial objectives should be clearly stated 
which will be used in the evaluation to ascer- 
tain the benefits derived from the experience. 
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Hints 



1. Do not limit exchange to just the community, 
nor to a foreign exchange program. 

2. Students can exchange between regions, states, 
schools or urban and *rural situations. 

3. Exchanges of classrooms within the same build- 
ing, exchanges of teachers, exchanges between 
town personnel and teachers or town personnel 
and students are all possibilities. 

4. Essentially, imagination is the only limitation 
in an exchange program. There are innumerable 
possibilities. 

5. Exchange is also an active rather than passive 
approach . 

6. The Exchange Approach has a built-in appeal to 
youngsters; however, only mature students who 
can readily adjust to a foreign environment 
should be considered. 

7. To insure that the exchange setup runs smoothly 
and effectively, all the conceivable minute de- 
tails should be worked out well in advance. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation can be objective or subjective. 
Themes, readings, logs and reports can be evalua- 
ted at the termination of the exchange experience. 
Subjective discussion sessions employing the Con- 
ceptual techniques or the Totality techniques can 
be utilized. The Service Approach techniques could 
also be employed, putting the student in a position 
where the exchange experience is only an initiatory 
activity. Teaching Indian culture for the white 
student, guest speaker engagements or the success- 
ful completion of satisfying a need or involving a 
meaningful change could serve as an evaluation. 



FIELD TRIP APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Field Trip Approach is to 
allow students to gather empirical data through an 
experience in the community. The data is either 
directly or indirectly related to the subject mat- 
ter they are studying. 

Desc ription 

iac Field Trip Approacli is planned as an on- 
site experience. A single or multiple experiences 
may be employed. Vital to this approach is the 
initiatory and culninating phase. One or more stu- 
dents may elect to cover a part or an entire learn- 
ing experience through field trips. 

Example 

A class may be studying a lesson on nutrition 
and particular foods; for instance, dairy products. 
The teacher decides that a visit to the local dairy 
would be appropriate and makes the necessary ar- 
rangements. The class should be adequately pre- 
pared for the trip. Preparation may include the 
types of milk co\;s, their diets, life spans, where 
they originated, the amount of milk consumed by a 
person, a fanily and a comiiiunity for a v/eek. It 
nay inclaJc t i*^^ various vitamins contained in milk 
and some of the more common foods in which or on 
which milk is used. It may include also the by- 
products of milk — cheese, butter, ice cream and 
others. Students may be asked to log different 
phases or subjects involved in the field trip so 
that they may be reported on in follow-up sessions 
in class. 

Procedures 

1. Student and teacher should assemble a list of 
possible field trips. 
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2. For the sake of convenience > the list can be 
divided into categories of people , resource 
people » places and events. 

3. Students and teacher should collectively estab- 
lish the objectives that the field trip or 
series of field trips are to accomplish. 

4. The teacher should prepare a preview of what 
the field trip will include and any attendant 
assignments. 

5. Students and teacher should cooperatively list 
the procedures that they intend to follow. 
These could include such items as permission 
slips, spending money, duties, specific behav- 
ior considerations, duration and specific as 
well as general responsibilities. 

6. A specific culminating activity should b e 
agreed upon by students and teacher, specify- 
ing the type of activity and due dates. 

7. At the conclusion of the trip, students should 
take upon themselves the responsibility of 
writing necessary notes of courtesy, thanking 

) those responsible for making the trip a success. 

Hints 

1. Students should attempt to prepare questions 
pertinent to the field trip planned. 

2. Students should be instrumental in deciding the 
kind of experience they are seieking and how the 
agency, person, event or place will help them 
gain their specific objective. 

3. Students should be encouraged to go through all 
the steps necessary to plan, organize, culmi- 
nate and design the format for the field trip. 

4. It is highly recommended that students select a 
classmate to serve as general chairman who 
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could aid in assessing the trip as well as giv- 
ing student input into the planning, develop- 
mentary and evaluation stages. 

5* Students should accept the responsibility that 
goes along with an out-of-school activity and 
be willing to furnish the necessary finances 
and help with the arrangements of transporta- 
tion, food and lodging. 

6. Moreover, students should take upon themselves 
to pay in part or in full the expenses of the 
supervisors when such expenses should act as a 
hardship. 

7. This approach is particularly recommended for 
elementary level students or students who have 
a low degree of motivation. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation by the instructor would consist of 
determining the meaningf ulness of the students' ob- 
servations. Impressions, planning, utilization of 
time, enthusiasm are factors which can be discussed 
and a subjective evaluation determined by the in- 
structor. Combinations of other approaches, such 
as the reading, could be employed to create a more 
objective measure of the student's performance and 
acquisition of knowledge. However, in its pure 
state, this approach is refreshing and a change for 
the student. It can serve as a means of initiating 
an interest in an area that needs further explora- 
tion. 
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GAMING APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Gaming Approach is to focus 
on the cognitive domain — facts, information and 
knowledge. It permits a teacher to present infor- 
mation in an interesting and challenging manner, 
using a wide variety of game formats. 

Description 

This approach utilizes specific information 
within gaming theory limitations — rules, restraints 
and rewards. The predetermined information is tlien 
collected, organized, categorized, manipulated and 
recorded in such a manner that a student overcomes 
restraints and collects rewards by using the infor- 
mation properly. 

Examp le 

Educational games are a means to acquire a 
specific block of information. For example, an 
instructor elects to teach valences in chemistry, 
parts of speech in English or the agencies of the 
New Deal in social studies; gaming would be a means 
to arrive at that end. A simple format of baseball. 
College Bowl or a spelling bee could be employed. 
Rules would have to be determined in advance, re- 
straints or questions formulated, and a reward pre- 
determined. Students find gaming motivating because 
of its inherent characteristics; namely, an element 
of chance, a degree of reinforcement and an air of 
competition. 

Procedures 

1. Specifically identify the restraints or infor- 
mation with which students will be involved. 

2. Determine the format to be utilized in the game. 

3. Identify the rules to be employed. 
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4. Determine the rounds or time blocks to be used. 

5. Carefully consider the nature of the rewards 
to be employed. 

Hints 

i' Attempt to determine the type of class atmos- 
phere desired and choose an appropriate format 
to accomplish that goal, such as baseball, 
bingo. Jeopardy or a scavenger hunt. 

2. Keep the rules simple and explicit, 

3. Divide the tasks into appropriate rounds. For 
example, you may x^ish to have a student spell a 
word, define a word and then put that word into 
a sentence. Each of these steps can be a sepa- 
rate task and a separate round; thus the stu- 
dent would be confronted with the word three 
separate times. 

4. Allow the students to run the game as soon as 
possible. 

5. Carefully design the rewards around the needs 
of the class. 

6. Gaming is a useful teaching approach when 
multiple information is the chief objective. 
It is recommended that careful consideration 
be given to the rules and outcomes or rewards. 

Evaluation 



The evaluation of gaming could depend on many 
factors but usually are predetermined; for instance, 
the length of time a team or individual dominates, 
the points acquired, or the completion of any given 
set could be translated intu a specific measure. 
Secondly, and vital to gaming, could be a standard- 
ized exam. If valence knowledge were the basis for 
the game, a test on valences could be employed. 
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GARBAGE CAN APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Garbage Can Approach is to 
allow students to zero in on one specific area of 
interest without regard for any peripheral informa- 
tion or data. 

Description 

The unique requirement of this approach is the 
ferreting out essential information that may be 
buried in elaboration, example or explanation. 
The major thought is to allow the student to make 
intelligent selections of relevant material. 

Example 

Johnny, instead of reading a portion of a his- 
tory book about the Civil War, would write his own 
version of the event. He would ferret out those 
events, persons, dates and relationships particu- 
larly meaningful to him in terms of the event. 
John could perhaps learn more about the Civil War 
in this manner than if he were a receptor of an 
author ' s or teacher ' s point of view, A second 
example might be Johnny choosing to delineate from 
a book that which he decided was significant. For 
instance, Johnny may want to select material from 
geography, history, literature, sociology, science, 
government and economics books to demonstrate demo- 
graph ic influences on a particular family or group 
of persons. 

Procedures 

1. Select a student or group of students who indi- 
cate a strong interest in a particular subject. 

2. Have each student identify his specific area of 
interest and what he would like to get out of 
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the lesson or unit. This could be defined as 
his major objective, 

3. Have each student develop a bibliography of 
material related to the subject area the stu- 
dent will study. 

4. Go through a practice session with the student 
to check his comprehension of the approach and 
how welJL he is able to use the approach. 

5. By using a series of initiatory conferences, 
construct a contract which spells out the sub- 
ject, objectives, evaluation techniques, con- 
ferences, resources and target dates. 

6. Schedule a series of developmentary conferences 
which will help you to aid the student and 
determine his progress. 

7. Set a final conference that will serve to cul- 
minate all the activities and thus conclude the 
unit of study. 

8. A second purpose for a final conference might 
be to set the stage for the culminating activ- 
ity, such as a written report, scrapbook or 
other medium v/hich the student could complete 
on his own. 

Hints 

1. The Garbage Can Approach may be an individual- 
ized or group activity. In either case, the 
subject matter, objectives, procedures and re- 
porting methods should be determined in advance. 
The teacher of the student may initiate this 
approach . 

2. The teacher should be particularly sensitive to 
the special needs of the students. 

3. The teacher should not only allow but encourage 
change. This often reflects a maturing process 
on the part of the student. 
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4. The teacher should attempt to create partner- 
ships between students and perhaps adults in 
the community who might have like or similar 
interests • 

5. The teacher should give considerable thought to 
the culminating activity. It should ' be a 
worthwhile project which the student can add to 
his present material, library or display. A 
scrapbook, picture album or an interesting 
written report could be used. The culminating 
activity should be that objective which the 
student is pursuing and should be of the qual- 
ity that will add a dimension to that which the 
student has already spent much time. 

6. The final product(s) could be made into a book 
for studying the same subject in the ensuing 
years; that is, with appropriate changes being 
raade. 

Evaluation 

In that the Garbage Can Approach is mainly con- 
cerned with cognitive d^ta, students may be meas- 
ured and evaluated both in objective and subjective 
terms. Evaluations should be based on the proce- 
dural effectiveness of each student and on the 
final acquired knowledge gained by the experience. 
Individual or group, oral and/or written evidence 
of each person's contribution could be requested or 
suggested during the development of the subject. 
Moreover, objective and essay tests may be given to 
determine the extent of individual learning. 
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GRAND CANYON APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Grand Canyon Approach is to 
allow students to initiate a study at a particular 
point of interest and systematically nurture that 
interest into an evergrov:ing body of knowledge. In 
essence, the student grows intellectually from a 
single point of interest. 

Description 

Completely student-centered, the Grand Canyon 
Approach allows a student to design and develop his 
total curriculum from one interest point. The stu- 
dent will transcend the limitations he places on 
himself through the skilled guidance of staff mem- 
bers. The teachers may aid the student by direct- 
ing and exposing him to the many facets related to 
his area of interest • Consequently , the student 
may enter into other areas that are primarily or 
tertiararily related to his interests. 

Example 

Susan may be interested in horses, A wise 
teacher will direct this interest so that Susan 
will be exposed to a complete curriculum. Ques- 
tions such as the following may be asked: l^ere 
did the horse originate? I^at uses have been made 
of them? How did they help settle the West? \^at 
are the names and records of race horses? How 
much can they pull? Susan may then realize that 
she must learn some geography, history, economics, 
government, mathematics, science and other disci- 
plines in order to fully understand horses. Susan 
may be asked to report in various ways involving 
composition, speech and other methods of reporting. 

Procedures 

1, Have the student identify his point of interest 
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and refine it until he is satisfied that he 
understands it . 

2. List and identify adjunct areas of interest 
that might be explored. 

3. Establish very firm bridges between main inter- 
est area and related areas of interest; thereby , 
creating a network of related interest areas, 

4. Design a plan that will establish and complete 
a balance as the cluster continues to grow. 

5. Set a time limit for conclusion of the study. 

6. Figuratively encircle the cluster by attempting 
to identify that which has been studied. 

7. Foresight will be used in planning, and hind- 
sight will be used in the identification of 
what has transpired. 

8. Figuratively examine the original point of de- 
parture and compare it to the encirclement to 
recognize the growth that has taken place. 

9. The recognition of the growth should substitute 
for the final evaluation. 

Hints 

1. Teachers should be extremely sensitive and re- 
ceptive to student needs and what students 
identify as the point of departure. 

2. The process of growth will eventually take the 
form of an inter-relationship between previous 
isolated bits of information. The teacher 
should point out this characteristic. 

3. The teacher should aid students in the recogni- 
tion that there is but one single body of 
knowledge. Isolation of knowledge is a crea- 
tion of man. 

4. Recognition of horizontal and vertical totality 
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transcending space and time is the intrinsic 
reward gained from the Grand Canyon Approach. 

Evaluation 

A tv70-fold evaluation would be appropriate in 
the Grand Canyon Approach. On the one hand, a stu- 
dent should be measured on his ability to obtain 
and maintain the basic skills necessary for him to 
realize acceptable learning objectives • On the 
other hand, the student should be evaluated on the 
goals hfe set for himself and how effectively he 
developed those goals. Periodic oral |or written 
reports, or reporting through some other medium, 
would provide continuous evaluation. 



NOTES 
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IDENTITY APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Identity Approach is to work 
with the student's feelings, attitudes and general 
self image. The cognitive aspects of the lesson 
are secondary to the affective aspects. The stu- 
dent seeks at all times to relay what he knows 
abouc himself to the subject being studied. 

Description 

Discovering oneself in space and time is a dif- 
ficult task for most individuals, but especially 
true of the teenager who is losing his childhood 
nature and has not yet assumed the traits of an 
adult. The Identity Approach helps the student 
understard himself — who he is as well as who he is 
not, where he wants to go, and the alternatives by 
which he can arrive at his goal. 

Example 

John is sixteen, struggling with pubertal 
changes, his self image and independence, and at 
the same time trying, consciously or unconsciously, 
to develop some life goals and a life style. A 
teacher may guide John into a study of his family 
tree, his ethnic origin and the contributions that 
ethnic group has made to society. John may also 
learn in a more objective manner the contributions 
his father, mother and siblings have made to fami- 
ly and societal life. An excellent adjunct to 
these pursuits and activities is career education, 
which will help him understand his father's or 
mother's occupation. It would also expose him to 
the thousands of occupations opet^ to him. 

Procedures , * 

1. The student should participate in some type of 
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personality inventory in order for him to de- 
velop a relatively accurate picture of himself, 

2, The student should select a discipline and a 
topic within the discipline that he can relate 
to, 

3, The student should plan a means by which he 
will study the topic selected, 

4, The student vwill collect, record and tally the 
cognitive data involved in the topic of his 
choice , 

5, The student will organize the inf or m ation 
collected , 

6, To better understand the relationship between 
the data collected and himself, the student 
should develop it in a relatively formal man- 
ner, in written, oral or pictoral form, 

7, The student will culminate his study by evalu- 
ating the various experiences and studies he 
has undertaken, 

8, A final personality inventory or post testing 
device should be taken in order to compare the 
results with the original inventory. The pur- 
pose of the pre and post personality inventory 
test should be to objectively analyze the 
change in growth that has taken place during 
the course of the identity experience. 

Hints 

1, The teacher should be aware that students at- 
tempting to discover themselves will have many 
more problems than students who are gOxng to be 
studying other people, places or events, 

2, The teacher should be extremely sensitive and 
aware of the possible traumatic experience the 
student is experiencing during this type of 
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study. The recognition by the student that ho 
does not know himself but wishes to better 
understand himself is a step in the right 
direction. 

3. The teacher will find very feu students who 
will recognize or admit that they really do not 
know themselves; therefore, few students will 
elect this approach. 

4. The teacher might wish to encourage students to 
work in this area or to use this type of 
approach, but every precaution should be taken 
to avoid any permanent personal harn. 

Evaluation 

Standard evaluative procedures mav be used so 
long as individual development is a major consider- 
ation of the criteria used. Student contracts (see 
Student Contract Approach) would be an excellent 
vehicle to use, which have built-in evaluative 
criteria. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Independent Study Approach 
is to allow students to take an existing course, 
unit or study, in an independent manner, usually 
apart from the classroom situation. 

Description 

The Independent Study Approach allows the stu- 
dent to study an area of particular interest. He 
may select any course listed in the catalog for in- 
dependent study so long as he meets the school re- 
quirements and an instructor agrees to supervise 
the course. The teaching staff should serve .as 
catalysts and resource personnel. 

Example 

George, for example, wishes to register for 
U. S. History to 1865. He has a conflict in his 
schedule and his interest in the subject is greater 
than that of others in the class. He might select 
readings, develop dramatizations or v;rite analyses, 
dependent upon his interests, abilities and talents. 
The study could be solely independent or student- 
teacher planned , executed and culminated. The 
teacher acts more as a consultant than the dispen- 
ser of knowledge. 

Procedures 

1. Identify the subject and course that the stu- 
dent wishes to explore. 

2. Identify the objectives. 

3. Put in writing the initiatory, developmentary 
and culminating activities that will he em- 
ployed. ^ 

4. Identify the resources, references and projects' 
for which the student will be responsible. , 
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5. Establish conference and target dates, 

6. Record all agreements and coi^promises between 
student and teacher . 

7. Test in terms of the objectives, 
iiints 

1. The Independo^t Study Approach is convenient 
for students who are homebound, in need of 
nakt^-up work, or involved in enforced absentee 
s ituations , 

2. It is highly recommended that the student and 
teacher employ a student-oriented or teacher- 
oriented contract, 

3, This approach has proven successful with stu- 
dents who can manage their time well, A care- 
ful diagnosis siiould be made of the student 
prior to prescribing tliis approach, 

4, One shortcoming of this approach is the absen*.e 
of group dynamics and group dialogue. 

Evaluation 

The evaluation is predetermined as to design, 
time and procedures— the fulfillment of the objec- 
tives is, in effect, the evaluation. This coild be 
in the fori of an oral presentation, written mate- 
rial or anv combination of reporting methods. If 
this approach is combined with another, such as the 
Conceptual or Totality, then the inherent charac- 
teristics of the other approaches employed should 
be reviewed and the culminating activity designed 
accordingly. 
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INQUIRY APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Inquiry Approach is to 
attempt to teach the student the ski\lls and rewards 
of the inquisitive mind. 

Description 

The Inquiry Approach zeroes in on a particular 
educational tool. The teacher is *not concerned 
uith the anount of material or the overall picture 
in which a student involves himself in comparison 
to the straight textbook or lecture approach. The 
teacher is more concerne<| with developing those 
skills inherent in the total concept of inquiry. 
Fenton^ has produced many materials, units and 
lessons using this approach. 

Example 

A teacher may decide to have the students make 
a detailed study of the Boston Massacri, centering 
around an examination of different reports of the 
events. A British newspaper of that day, the Bos- 
ton newspaper, perhaps another colonial paper and a 
current textbook could be employed to examine the 
many different phases of the Boston Massacre. The 
student's prinary task would be to examine these 
varying and diverse reports and then attempt to de- 
termine which \'fas the most accurate. 

Procediires 

1. Select a series of topics or problem^ or have 

students compile a list which they as a class, 

group or individuals might like to explore. 



^Edwin Fenton, Teaching the New Sociaj . Studies 
in the Secondary Schools (rier^ York: Holt, Rinehart 
6 Wins^ton, 1966). 
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2. Have students set up relatively specific guide- 
lines for their inquiries. For example, if 
they are studying the Boston Maljssacre, have 
students seek out a specific number of accounts 
of the incident. For our purposes, let u s 
assume that we are going to seek out four 
separate accounts of the Boston Massacre * the 
English version, the Boston version, the New 
York version and a modern version. 

3. Gather the materials and carefully read through 
the various accounts. 

4. Have students note the similarities and the 
differences in the various accounts. 

5. Have the students select the information that 
they feel is accurate and in each case they 
should note the reason for their selection. 

Have the student give his version of the 
massacre based not only upon the information 
resulting from his inquiry but also upon the 
information that he feels most justified in 
using for the basis of his decision. 

7. If two or more groups of students select the 
same topic of inquiry, they might, if they pur- 
sue their study independently of each other, 
arrive at different 'Conclusions. One group is 
not necessarily more correct than the other 
when they discover their final conclusions are 
not the same. The resulting debate to defend 
their logic, procedures and conclusion can be 
a very effective means of evaluating that par- 
ticular lesson. This reassessment is extremely 
important, for at no time are they seeking an 
answer that is conclusive, only logical, based 
on the information gathered. 

8. For a complete description of the procedures, 
it is highly recommended that they seek out 
Fenton's works on the inquiry method which he 
has used in social studies. 
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Hints 

1. The Inquiry Approach essentially deals v/ith a 
skill and thus the mastery of the skill super- 
sedes the subject involved. 

2. Infon.; your students that the whole purpose 
will be to seek or to inquire. 

3. Constantly remind your students of this mind- 
set so as not to slip into a subject-matter 

appro-cli . 

A. Have your students keep in raind that they v;ill 

be r.aking comparisons as well as contrasting 

their findings , so eventually they can come 
up tritii the best possible solution. 

5. .viv vour students in being inquisitive by as 
many inquiry activities as you can possibly 
present . 

6. Attempt in tvery way to make the rewards of the 
\ Inquiry Approach self satisfying — a job well 

done, but not necessarily complete. 

7. There is not a conclusion, closing the hook or 
finality to the Inquiry Approach. It is on- 
going. 

8. The Inquiry Approach will lead to a certain 
amount of discontent and dissatisfaction with 
accepted doctrine, absolutes or final answers. 

9. The Inquiry Approach takes a lot of prodding 
as well as a deep understanding of the learn - 
ing process by the instructor. 

10. The instructor will, in a sense, have a tiger 
by the tail. He will, however, derive a great 
deal of satisfaction when a student honestly I 
questions what is, in order to gather sound in- 
formation on which to base decisions and con- 
clusions. I 
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Evaluation 

An evaluation of the Inquiry Approach might be 
based on three separate facets: (1) the subject 
chosen and the reasons for choosing it; (2) the 
number and quality of questions asked; (3) the 
kinds of answers developed, and how the answer s 
were integrated into the student's total learning 
experience. 



NOTES 
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INTEREST CEOTERS APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Interest Centers Approach is 
to make available places that are designed around 
and reflect specific expressed interests o f 
students . 

Description 

Interest centers are corners or stations in or 
around a classroom displaying, explaining or making 
available -materials or classroom hardware on a par- 
ticular study. A reading corner, a science corner, 
a hobby station or a bulletin board may all serve 
as interest centers. The list is inexhaustible and 
depends primarily on the imagination of the stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Example 



A teacher may decide to devote one corner of 
his room to a reading center. This corner could 
house books on a particular subject or could be 
devoted to fun or pleasure reading. Students who^ 
have earned the privilege, or when time is avail- 
able or allotted, may go to the reading corner, 
select the appropriate materials of interest and 
spend some time in in-depth or pleasure reading. 

Procedures 

1. Students should originate, design and make 
arrangements to supervise the centers. 

2 . Students should determine the rules , rewards 
and penalties for each interest center. 

3. The teacher should act as a consultant, over- 
seeing the total operation, aiding where help 
is necessary and making suggestions based on 
past experience. 
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4, A schedule should be established so that inter- 
est centers can complement or supplement any 
given activity. At the same time subjects or 
lessons which are required can be scheduled in- 
to any given day without undue conflict. 

5. Evaluation can be established by a number of 
short quizzes or a form of self evaluation. 
The teacher, together with the students, can 
determine the expectations and the evaluation 
can be based on those predetermined goals. 

Hints 

\ 

1. Students should list and record ideas for in- 
terest centers as an ongoing activity. 

2. Use hallways, corners, bulletin board and 
chalkboard areas and other unused floor space 
as possible interest center locations.^ 

3. Don't limit your^ imagination; establish science, 
y mathVand other types of interest centers. Also, 

establish leisure reading, hobby and vacation- 
type centers. 

4. Have the centers as completely free of adult 
supervision as youif* school will permit. 

5. Establish privacy whenever possible. 

6. Use soft furniture, rugs and other materials 
conducive to a better learning atmosphere. 

7. Attempt to establish the attitude that the 
interest center is the place to be. 

Evaluation ^ 

One major criterion of each interest center may 
be to demonstrate minimal proficiency and knowledge. 
Students should not move xrom center to center with- 
out meeting minimal requirements. If each center is 
developing the same concept in a different way, then 
a student may be required to understand and/or use 
materials from a specific number of centers. 
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LAB APPROACH ^ 

Purpose 

The Lab Approach is to allow students to build, 
construct, experiment and generally employ psycHio- 
motor devices to academic disciplines. 

Description 

In contrast to many of v the other approaches 
which emphasize the cognitive or affective domains, 
this tipproach is primarily psychomotor. The basic 
intent of the Lab Approach is to experiment with 
materials and equipment to develop a concept, prove 
a theorem or construct a model or project. 

Example 

A student choosing the Lab Approach is in ef- 
fect selecting the challenge of materi lizing an 
idea. The student may build a model, attempting in 
the construction th plan carefully the necessary 
stages and concepts. A student may choose to con- 
struct a model house centered around the theme of 
the home — year 2000. The model should be based on 
reason and have a logical basis; for instance, will 
the home in 2000 have quiet rooms, an education 
center or a computer health area? Uniquely, this 
approach materializes an idea or concept. 

Pri^cedures ^ 

1. Designate an area of your room or a part or 
portion of the building where students may pur- 
sue lab-type activities. 

2. Assign a student or group of students to a spe- 
cific area for which they will be responsible 
during the activity. 

3. Require students to set up a folder or other 
bookkeeping or recordkeeping device to record 
their objectives and overall plan^ and materials. 



4. Agree upon how the purchase and disposition of 
materials will be handled. 

5. Establish and agree upon specific time allot- 
ments • 

6. Agree upon observation times, progress reports 
and general target dates for completion of pro- 
ject . 

Hints 

1. The student should set his own objectives and 
determine the uie*"hod of evaluation in terms of 
established obj ectives • 

2. The student should be reminded that quality 
equates very closely to pride. , 

3. The student should accept the responsibilities 
that are inherent in this type of activity. 

4. The student should be encouraged, but not 
forced, to do tedious research or exhaustive 
reading in the area. 

5. This approach has proven extremely successful 
with elementary and junior high students. 

6. It is recommended that a lab room be established, 
preferably adjacent or near the industrial arts 
room. 

Evaluation 

One method of evaluation might be to place a 
value on the initiatory, developmentary and culmi- 
nating stages of the project. Another m'ight be to 
allow for a trial-and-error course of action and 
then evaluate the completed project only. Still 
another might oe to allow the student to establish 
his own objectives, with the instructor acting more 
as a consultant, possibly having veto power. 
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LISTENING APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Listening Approach is to aid 
students in developing listening skills and to 
evaluate any growth that has taken place as a 
result of the experience. The Listening Approach 
keys in on one sens^, hearing. 

Description 

The Listening Approach is a techniV^ue that 
forces the student to listen attentively. It may 
be designed around a set of scheduled talks by the 
teacher that challenges students to take notes . 
The strJent then organizes his notes and checks 
them against an original transcript of the talk. 

Example 

A history teacher wishes to prepare bis stu- 
dents for essay exams ; therefore , attempts to 
teach in a manner that promotes essay-type note- 
taking. The teacher inforins the students that he 
wishes them to take notes the lecture he is 
about to present. At the conclusion of the lecture 
the notes are turned in to the teachev. They may 
consist of anything from blank to cluttered sheets 
o J paper ; some organized , some not . The teacher 
then suggests dividing the notepaper into two 
sections: one side for principles or main ideas 
and the other side 2 or facts or details. Another 
lecture is presented using words that denote prin- 
ciple or main ideas (e.g., first, another, one 
point nat to forget, on the other hand) so that 
the attentive student may easily separate main 
points firoir facts or details. 

Procedures 

1. Students and teacher should agree on the sub- 
ject area to be used as the vehicle. 
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2. Agreement should also be reached on the number 
of exercises, length of time and general 
considerations . 

3. The teacher should carefully go through a set 
of notes or prepared lecture. 

4. Students should be given time to organize the 
notes taken from the lecture. 

5. Ten or fifteen-minute lectures will accomplish 
the same purpose as half-hour lectures and will 
be more tolerated by the students. 

6. ' The teacher should distribute an outline of the 

lecture and allow the students to compare the 
main points and subpoints. 

7. A value system can be developed whereby stu- 
dents could be given points. For example, five 
points could be given for each of the four main 
considerations in the lecture , two points for 
each of the four subtopics, and the other eight 
points given as a bonus for those students who 
have recorded an element not previously dis- 
cussed. A student could receive a total of 60 
points . 

• 

8. The lectures could become more complex and the 
time extended to ascertain the listening profi- 
ciency of a student. 

Hints 

1. Remember that the Listening Approach is essen- 
tially a didactic unit; that is, it teaches a 
skill. This can be monotonous and thus extreme 
care should be used to employ as many devices 
as possible to keep the learning situation 
interesting and stimulating. 

2. Commercial tapes as well as pre-recorded tapes 
by the instructor can be used, thus adding a 
self-study dimension to the approach. 
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3. Additional exercises can utilize the radio and 
television. 

4. A log or record should be kept so that the 
student can record his results and analyze the 
progress he is making. 

5. Commercial teachers oftentimes have tapes that 
are used in shorthand classes. These might 
also be employed. 

Evaluation 

The Listening Approach in its integral rela- 
tionship to other approaches paves the way to suc- 
cessful communication between teacher and students. 
A teacher should not penalize a student for not be- 
ing a good listener, but should help him to become 
one by taking certain positive steps toward that 
goal. It is more important for a student to devel- 
op a proficiency than earn a grade. A proficiency 
can be easily judged or graded by simply comparing 
the main points of the teacher's notes with those 
of the student. A point system can be worked out 
to lend an element of objectivity to the evaluation 
system. A record can be kept to ascertain whether 
or not a growth pattern has developed. 
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MEDIA APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Media Approach is to involve 
the student in a learning atmosphere that might 
best be described as a multi-sense approach. Using 
today's vernacular, it would "turn on" or "tune in" 
the youngster to a given subject. 

Description 

Free reign is given to a student to develop an 
area of interest by using any medium of communica- 
tion he chooses. For instance, the student could 
develop a filmstrip portraying all the steps 
necessary to make a dress, including a tape that 
would explain each of the steps. 

Example 

Students studying a particular literary selec- 
tion could employ a number of mediums related to 
the assignment. For example, they could write out 
the major points of the selection on an overlay for 
an overhead projector. Pictures that would help 
portray any character, setting or object could be 
shown on an opaque projector. If a movie of the 
selection existed, it could be shown in part or 
in wholo. 

Procedures 

1. The student should identify his objectives such 
as the discipline to be studied, time duration 
and essentially what he hopes to accomplish as 
a result of his study. 

2. The student should spend some time in survey- 
ing the two general classifications of media; 
namely, print and nonprint. 

3. The student should further investigate the non- 
Print potentialities so that eventually he 
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could take into account movies , tapes, f iln- 
strips, slides, film loops, retrieval systems, 
microfilm and video tape possibilities. 

4. The student should organize his findings in a 
step-by-step manner and submit them for approv- 
al to his teacher. 

5. The student should follow the approved agree- 
ment and include sufficient conferences 
throuj;hout the study, 

6. The student should construct or plan a culmina- 
ting activity which would tie together that 
\.hich has been gathered tiirough the study in 
terms of the objectives. 

Hints 

1. It is highly recommended that students attempt 
to culminate their experience by constructing a 
project employing one or more forms of media. A 
filmstrip, a set of slides, a tape or video tape 
or any combination might be considered. 

2. This approach is particularly satisfying for 
students who lack the motivation to be involved 
in a lesson. 

3. The appeal that commercially prepared materials 
have are oftentimes significant enough to stim- 
ulate the student ' s interest and motivate him 
towards a more active role. 

4. Industry, state departments, museums, public 
libraries as well as other institutions of 
learning should be considered when surveying 
the available media. 

5 . Sufficient media should be available if this 
particular approach is to be successful. 
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Evaluation 

The Media Approach has several evaluation pos- 
sibilities. The quality and quantity of media 
scanned, examined, or digested could be subjective- 
ly evaluated. However, when one considers the 
value of a student submerging himself in the media 
of a particular discipline, one is inclined to sub- 
jectively evaluate the motivation and self initia- 
tion of a student in using the various media. 

NOTES 
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MINI APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Mini Approach is to allow 
students to pursue specific interests without using 
time as a major consideration. 

Description 

Students may suggest or be the recipients of 
courses that vary in length, subject matter, in- 
structional personnel, resources and place; what- 
ever provides the best learning situation for like- 
minded students. Many junior and senior high stu- 
dents prefer short-term goals — the Mini Approach is^ 
ideal to suit their needs, A particular benefit of 
this approach is its adaptability to any learning 
situation, whether it be curricular, co-cuxi iculdr 
or extra-curricular material. 

Example 

Some students may desire additional courses in 
mathematics than regularly offered. The math 
teacher offers a course on the slide rule, two 
hours a week for five weeks, and the metric system, 
one hour a week for ten weeks. Students may choose 
these courses as examples of prescribed mini cours- 
es; or six or more students may suggest to the math 
teacher a mini course in manipulatives , logarithms 
or in any other area of math they wish to pursue 
for a period of time. \ 

Procedures 

1, The instructor should list a series of mini 
course possibilities. This list should be con- 
sidered as suggestive only, 

2* The students should be encouraged, after re- 
viewing the teachers* lists, to make their own 
suggestions and hopefully come up with their 
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own lists. This step is usually a natural fol- 
lowup of Step //I, 

Students should organize their course of study, 
taking into account such things as objectives,' 
resources, materials and time. 

Several courses of action could be taken. For 
instance, a mini course week could be designed 
which would in effect dictate to the student 
the time available for his specific study. One 
student may use the entire time for one mini 
course; another may elect several mini courses 
in the allotted time; and still another may 
elect a series or sequences of mini courses. 
This step is extremely flexible and elastic. 
The one criterion that should receive major 
consideration is that of time. 

Teachers, perhaps with a committee of students, 
should collect the suggestions and modify the 
requests to fit into a master schedule. 

Interest centers, resource peisonnel and all 
media materials as well as lab rooms will 
probably be employed in the mini study week. 

Adequate time should be spent in the planning 
or initiatory stage, the deveJopmentary stage 
(the mini course week), and the culminating 
or evaluation stage. 



Hints 



Local phone books, particularly the yello w 
pages, can be employed to suggest possible 
areas -of interest in a given community. 

Student interest is paramount, and every effort 
should be made to satisfy this particular 
element, 

A multitude of activities will be going on si- 
multaneously and thus adequate supervision and 
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controls should be built into the planning 
stage. 

4. A talkback session should definitely be a part 
of the final evaluation of the total experience 
or mini course week. 

5. The second mini course week is much simpler in 
terms of planning, student involvement and stu- 
dent evaluation. 

Evaluation 

riini courses can be measured or evaluated as 
any unit, short study or daily lesson. In that 
nini courses are usually an effort to gather cer- 
tain data, pre and post tests are found to be very 
useful. The Mini Approach is particularly effec- 
tive for in-depth study, interest study and comple- 
mentary studies. A series of mini courses can be 
of partic^ular interest to a student because not 
only does the topic change, but the student can de~ 
sign topics relevant to his interests, abilities 
and talents* 



NOTES 
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MOCK APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Mock Approach is to allov; 
students to follow through and reconstruct history 
in terms of the student's knowledge, study and 
research. 

Description 

The focus of the Mock Approach is to construct 
or reconstruct a situation to aid students to more 
clearly comprehend a lesson. In one sense, the 
Mock Approach is an embellishment of the Role Play- 
ing Approach, with the emphasis on the situation 
rather than on the persons involved. Each person's 
statements and actions are sublimated to the 
nature, development ana outcome of a particular 
situation. The Mock Approach often has a pre- 
determined outcome. 

Example 

Common examples of this approach include mock 
elections and mock court ca^es. The law profession 
uses mock trials, for instance, as a vehicle to 
teach their students the procedural elements and 
effects of a court trial. A "town meeting" on 
abortion, a re-enactment of the House of Burgesses 
on the Declaration of Independence or a trial of a 
Vietnam amnesty case could all be examples of the 
Mock Approach in a classroom setting. 

Procedures 

1. The teacher must determine whether or not suf- 
ficient research has transpired so that the 
students will feel familiar and comfortable as 
they develop the subject selected. 

2. A specific life experience must be selected 
which will create the necessary guidelines, 
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such as a mock trial, a mock assembly or a mock 
election* 

3. All persons concerned should agree to follow 
the actual procedures that would be adhered to 
in a real life situation. 

4. The teacher will have to strike the balance be- 
tween reality and simulation. Too strict ad- 
herence to the real script will eliminate the 
possibility of alternatives. 

5. Special attention should be given to the evalu- 
ation. During this activity the alternatives 
open to the students should be discussed as 
well as contrasting the mock with the actual 
historical event. 

Hints 

1. Students should spend some time in research or 
perhaps with the Posthole Approach to become 
completely familiar with the selected histori- 
cal event. 

2. Referees should be ivailable who can judge the 
accuracy of the proceedings as they unfold. 

3. Handouts should be carefully constructed to 
establish the procedures that will have to be 
adhered to, such as parliamentary procedures, 
trial procedures or election procedures. 

/ 

Evaluation 

The roles or duties assigned to students could 
be evaluated;^ on the basis of their development and 
execution. Students could be evaluated on how well 
they prepared the mock situation or event. The 
staging, direction and the roles assumed could all 
be included as criteria in the culminating 
evaluation. 
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NATIONAL PROJECTS APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the National Projects Approach 
is to utilize a study which over the years has had 
adequate financing, research and is complete within 
itself. 

Description 

Each national project possesses some of the 
best thou[V«^ts, research, experimentation and repor- 
ting of experts in a given discipline or combina- 
tion of disciplines . Furthermore , national pro- 
jects bring into classrooms throughout the country 
that v/hich is consxuered contemporary, current and 
relevant, and would, on an individual basis, be im- 
possible to develop. 

Example # 

The National Projects Approach is a device to 
use, or incorporate into a study, tested projects of 
national renown. The Minnesota Projects in social 
studies, Fenton*s social studies, the Georgia geo- 
graphy project or the Minnesota environmental pro- 
ject are examples. A unit, a course or a total K- 
12 project could be employed, or any combination. 
The unique advantage of this approach is that the 
material is available, tested and of superb quality. 

Procedures 

1. Select a reference or index which will ade- 
quately describe the national projects in a 
given discipline. 

/ 

2. Correspond with the author, agency or publisher 
to ascertain whether or not that particular 
project would be relevant to a given class. 

3. Carefully select the project or projects that 
specifically suit your needs. 
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4. Carefully read the instructions and materials 
and solicit the necessary consultants to aid in 
the launching of the project you have selected. 

5. Carefully follow the procedures outlined in the 
project manual. 

Hints / 

1. More than one project should be selected to 
give variety. 

2. Carefully review guidelines of the projects, 
the/initiatory, developmentary and culminating 
activities as well as the evaluative criteria 
suggested. 

3. This approach is very effective when new cur- 
riculum r.aterials are needed, when a change is 
necessarv, or when tried and tested materials 
are desirable. 

4. It is useful to students or ^teachers who wish 
to achieve certain predetermined goals or eval- 
uate and compar^ themselves in accordance with 
state or national norms and levels. 

5. It is also recommended to produce a change in 
school or class curriculum or to pursue an or- 
derly course of study rich in materials, pro- 
mts and activities. 

Evaluation 

A student's ability to scrutinize, analyze, 
synthesize and evaluate the materials he iSxexptosed 
to, and then develop a meaningful report, would be 
key considerations in the evaluation of this ap- 
proach. Conventional methods could be used. 
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PAIR & SliARL APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Pair and Share Approacli is 
to capitalize on the interests and abilities of 
students and match them in such a way as to make 
the best use of their time and talents. 

Description 

^.specially appropriate to heterogeneous classes 
is the Pair and Share Approach, for it capitalizes 
on the differenc'es of students, rather than suc- 
cumbs to them. Opportunities are made available to 
all students to experience a teacbc'-learner situa- 
tion in the most positive manner. ?loreover, teach- 
ers are free to aid those children who are having 
difficulty or who need extrinsic motivation or some 
other concomitant necessary for i»iiproved learning 
conditions. f 

Example ^ 

If a teacher of English wanted students to de- 
velop better written communication, he could first 
ask each student to write some type of composition 
concerning one or more selected subjects . After 
analyzing them7' or some other diagnostic activity, 
he could assign students to a pair, based on simi- 
larity of interest and differing abilities, or on 
some other criteria. Then each :^ir of students 
would be given an assignment which they complete 
individually or together and then exchange papers 
to start with prevision, and then revision. By so 
doing , the s tudents would learn more , and the 
teacher could spend less time in correcting. The 
teacher should remember that pairs should not be 
limited to ''bright" and ''dull" students, nor to 
pairs for a long period of time. 
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Procedures 



1. Define the specific goals that the lesson is 
designed to accomplish* 

2. Survey the group formally or informally to as- 
certain the interests, abilities and talents 
that students may possess. 

3. Match students in such a way that students pos- 
s'essing knowledge or skills in one area can 
share that knowledge or skill with students who 
might be void in the same knowledge or skill. 
This matching is not necessarily dependent upon 
ability. Pairings may be madef on the basis of 
experience, interest or some other criterion. 

4. Make every attempt to have students paired up 
in such a way that there is cross-sharing. 

5. Students should evaluate themselves as well as 
their partner in terms of the set objectives. 

6. Pairings should be rotated as the need arises 
and should be re-evaluated at a pp ropriate 
intervals . 

Hints 

1. Pair and Share is not designed for the bright 
student to teach the slow student. It is de- 
signed fcr students to share with one another 
those items in which they might have a degree 
of expertise. Thus, a slow student versed in 
mechanics could be sharing his knowledge and 
skill with a student who might academically be 
highest in the class. 

2. Pair and Share, if properly designed and exe - 
cuted, could enhance the so-called slow learn- 
er's self image, leadership role and communica- 
tion skills. 

3. Whenever possible. Pair and Share should be 
considered a two-way learning situation. The 
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degree of learning is related directly to the 
teacher's skill in pairing. 

Pair and Share has a unique advantage of shift- 
ing the learning responsibility from teacher to 
student. 



Evaluation 

Evaluation should be based on the individual 
growth of each student. Naturally, some expectancy 
level or norm should be included, but a teacher us- 
ing this approach, especially if behavioral objec- 
tives could be incorporated into the norm, should 
rely heavily on how much each student has improved 
in the acadenic area. Tests and other measurement 
devices may or may not be used, but a great deal of 
weight should be placed on continuous 'evaluation of 
a student's performance and method of reporting. 



NOTES 
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PERSONALIZED READING PROGRAM APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Personalized Reading Ap- 
proach is to allow students to tailormake a readi'^^ 
program to fit their specific needs. In that read- 
ing is basic to learning in all disciplines, it is 
vital that such an approach be included. 

Description 

Flexibility makes this approach adaptable to 
any student who wants to learn something in a ver- 
bal manner. Built into the approach is self pacing, 
self determinism and self evaluation. The ulti- 
mate responsibility for learning is always on the 
student. 

Example 

The Personalized Reading Program is in all 
practicality for students who enjoy reading and who 
feel they learn through this type of educational 
media. The student selects a topic or area of in- 
terest that is relevant, selects the books and 
reading materials that would satisfy the objectives 
and commences with his reading. The instructor can 
assist in the reading selections and uork with the 
student during the developmentary phase as well as 
the culminating phase. 

Procedures 

1. The student should select a theme he would like 
to explore and should attempt to identify and 
carefully spell out his feelings on the select- 
ed theme before he begins his reading. 

2. The student should select a given number of 
books or bibliography which would support or 
enhance the theme. 
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3. After concluding the readings of his choice, 
the student is encouraged to describe his feel- 
ings in regard to that particular reading ex- 
perience. 

4. The student explores his feelings and attempts 
to ascertain, with the help of the teacher, the 
change that took place in his thinking as a re- 
sult of his reading experience. 

5. The student would progress from his feelings on 
the theme to his feelings about the authors of 
the books or articles selected. 

6. The student would then explore his feelings in 
terms of issues and events which would ulti- 
mately help him to make decisions based on the 
experiences he had from the total reading. 

7. The teacher can assist the student in develop- 
ing the skills of intelligent decision-making 
by guiding the student toward the proper assess- 
ment of the materials and books* The more 
sophisticated components of the book reaction, 
namely, ideas , principles , insights , and con- 
cepts, eventually emerge and the student then 
concludes his reaction. 

8* The culminating activity is accomplished by 
having the student envision that he is sitting 
with the authors, carrying on a dialogue with 
them. 

9* The final judgment the student makes will be to 
recognize the change which took place within 
himself—the magnitude of the change and the 
impact on his decision-making process and per- 
sonality. 

Hints 

1. The Personalized Reading Approach has proven 
very successful with a very diverse range of 
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students. For the most part, this approach 
satisfies most criteria of individualized cur- 
riculum. 

2. One restriction to this approach is thrt in its 
pure form it depends on the reading skill. Thus 
on one hand, a freedom of choice exists; on the 
other, the freedom depends on the proficiency 
of a particular skill and can be restrictive. 

3. No limitations should be placed on students, 
such as bibliographies. 

4. Allow ti.e student to seek out and use all 
available sources, agencies and media. 

5. Encourage any reasonable change — change often 
denotes ^jrowth. 

6. Establish evaluation procedures in cooperation 
with the student in advance of the actual 
read ing . 

7. The teacher need not read all the books that 
the students select; however, a sampling is en- 
couraged. 

8. It is highly recommended that the teacher dis- 
cuss the theme, book selections, authors and 
other elements related to the reading program 
anytime it is convenient and particularly in 
informal sessions. 

Evaluation 

The Reading Approach can be evaluated on the 
basis of quantity or quality (or combination there- 
of) of selected reading materials. The culminating 
activity could serve as the measurement vehicle. 
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PILOT APPROACH 



Purpose 

The Pilot Approach allows teachers and student 

to walk through a given academic experience v/ithout 
specific objectives. 

Description 

The Pilot Approach is a technique wherein the 
instructor takes advantage of the clarity of hind- 
sight • The instructor looks at a given experience 
in retrospect, examines its components and e ven- 
tually designs an activity, a project or some 
other curriculum device suitable to arrive at the 
stated objectives. 

Example 

A group of students may wish to learn more 
about Indian culture by living on a reservation. 
The Pilot Approach could be incorporated at this 
point to work with the problems that such an activ- 
ity might face, A small group of students would be 
selected to walk through an experience so as to 
wrestle with the types of problems that might be 
inherent in such an undertaking. For example, an 
Indian reservation is 500 miles from the given 
school site. Five students together with their 
instructor loosely plan a trip to the reservation 
and return. They would have to wrestle with prob- 
lems involved with transportation, lodging, meals, 
and finances, and somehow make recommendations that 
would resolve these problems to the satisfaction of 
all. When these students return, they would re- 
flect back on their total experience and relate 
their recommendations and obj'sctives that should be 
incorporated into the unit. 
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Procedures 

1. A student or small group of students should set 
up a series of conferences which would center 
around a discussion of their particular objec- 
tives. The conferences should be of a practi- 
cal nature, dealing with the nuts and bolts of 
the operation; that is, if a group of students 
intends to travel any given distance, they 
should be talking about food, clothing, shel- 
ter, transportation, leisure time activities, 
responsibilities, as well as what type of data 
they would be gathering and in what type of 
form that data would eventually take, 

2. The students should, through conferences with 
other students and teachers, establish a proce- 
dure to solve problems that may confront them. 

3. The students should establish target dates, a 
general itinerary which should be based on 
their investigations as to when they will ar- 
rive, routes they could travel, and people and 
places they should interview and visit. 

4. The students and teacher should mutually agree 
that they will resolve all problems as the ven- 
ture unfolds and that a log will be kept so 
that a complete and comprehensive brochure can 
be developed having within it specific guide- 
lines and procedures. 

5. The group should generally agree on the length, 
in terms of miles and time, that the trip or 
venture should take and establish fairly firm 
target dates as to when the final reports will 
be completed. 

6. The students and teacher, upon completion of 
the Pilot Approach, should have a series of 
meetings or conferences which would eventually 
culminate in a brochure or some printed form, 
which would serve as a guideline with appro- 
priate procedures and recommendations. 
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Hints 



1. Students and teacher should make every effort 
to be familiar with one another in such a v/ay 
that surprises will not occur. In such a ven- 
ture, it is best that you know yourself and 
those with whom you will associate in very con- 
fined quarters and under trying circumstances. 

2. It is essential that all parties concerned 
agree to a procedure to solve problems. 

3. The key point to the success of the Pilot 
Approach is to have a venturesome type of stu- 
dent who can adjust to the highs and lows of 
the unknown. For as he walks through a pilot 
program, there will be many surprises and, of 
course, many disappointments. Only people who 
can adjust to variations should consider this 
approach. 

Evaluation 

At least four criteria would be appropriate for 
this approach. Each student should be evaluated on 
(1) responsibility to plan and suggest ideas to 
help* make the learning experience successful ; (2) 
help in organizing plans and ideas; (3) a log of 
experiences, ideas and reactions to the approach; 
(4) report on participation in approach and sug- 
^.estions to make it more successful. Moreover, the 

^acher may evaluate the quality of student 's 

'^rformance. 
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POSTHOLE APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Posthole Approach is to 
allow students to do an in-depth study in a partic- 
ular area of their choice. Postholing usually dis- 
associates itself and has very little concern for 
the more general, sweeping or overview type ap- 
proaches that are oftentimes used. 

Description 

The Posthole Approach provides an opportunity 
for a student, or a small group of students, to 
investigate more thoroughly any portion of a given 
course. The interests of students may be satisfied 
in any given discipline by allowing them to pursue 
in depth the study of a person, place, event, 
situation or idea. 

Example 

The soQlal sciences provide numerous examples. 
A student may wish to become an authority on a per- 
son, place or event in history. This may be done 
by reading books, securing information from govern- 
ment agencies, visiting sites and actually con- 
versing with the people who live in the locale to 
be studied, or with history buffs. An entire 
semester could be spent studying and correlating 
ideas on the chosen subject, thereby developing a 
real appreciation and understanding of it. 

Procedures 

1. Limit the Posthole Approach to ^ single disci- 
pline, such as United States history. 

2. Zero in on, and refine as many times as pos- 
sible, a specific theme, such as the Civil War, 
Gettysburg, the South at Gettysburg or perhaps 
Lee at Gettysburg. 
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3. Gather information that will support the par- 
ticular topic selected. 

4. Pull together the findings in a report. 

5. Make every attempts to re-relate the findings of 
the posthole stt^dy with the unit of work as 
well as the overall course or discipline. 

Hints 

1. Bear in mind that postholing usually results 
from a student ' s interest in a particular 
subject. 

2. The posthole is a type of in-depth mini course. 

3. After the information has been isolated, help 
the student re-relate the acquired data to his 
total body of knowledge. 

Evaluation 

A very satisfactory method of evaluating this 
approach is the use of a student contract (see 
Student Contract Approach). Otherwise, a student 
could be evaluated on his bibliography, depth of 
study, travels, efforts to procure additional in- 
formation and his organization and reporting of 
that information. The s,tudent should establish his 
objectives during the ir^itiatory stage • The evalu- 
ation can be based on the completion of the 
objectives. 
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PROGRAMMED APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Programmed Approach is to 
allou students to complete a course of study by 
means of a systematic or prescribed series of les- 
sons. Students may learn basic skills and be ex- 
posed to common information in a logical sequential 
manner with programmed materials. Moreover, the 
student receives immediate reinforcement and is 
able to proceed at his own pace. 

Description 

Primarily concerned with such prepared materi- 
als as textbooks, newspapers, packaged projects and 
published curriculum guides , the Programmed Ap- 
proach systematically confronts a student with pre- 
scribed materials, 

. Example 

The English 3200 Series (and other numbered se- 
ries) is an example of a Programmed Approach, The 
student starts at the front cover and proceeds as 
rapidly as time and his abilities allow. Properly 
handled, the teacher is then free to give special 
attention to those students who need it during 
those times that the programmed materials are in 
use. Programmed materials of some sort are avail- 
able 5n each of the major disciplines. 

Procedures 

1. Student and teacher cooperatively select a pro- 
gram such as a textbook, packaged project, pub- 
lished curriculum guides or any combination. 

2, The student and teacher cooperatively agree on 
the specifics of materials , readings and 
assignments. 
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3. The student and teacher cooperatively agree up- 
on the time element or time blocks and the spe- 
cific responsibilities of the student. 

4. Student and teacher cooperatively agree upon 
the culminating activity, which might be a con- 
ference, paper, test or ^ny combination. 

Hints 

1. The Programmed Approach can use any material or 
combination of materials that best suit the ob- 
jectives of the student and teacher. 

2. The Programmed Approach has one inherent fac- 
tor: self pacing. Thus a student could complete 
a set of exercises which might constitute a 
particular course in a much shorter time than 
otherwise would be expected of students with 
average interest in the discipline under study. 

3. Tliis approach is very appealing to youngsters 
who are capable of planning t+ieir own time or 
seek an order to their academic pursuits. 

Evaluation 

Evaluations for programmed instruction are usu- 
ally built into the programs, similar to the Na- 
tional Projects. Programmed materials are usually 
equipped with pre and post tests and are rich in 
pjroject^s and activities. 
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PROJECT & ACTIVITY APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Project , and Activity Ap- 
proach is to provide variety from the normal class- 
room routine. Moreover, a challenge to one or more 
students to bring into existence something directly 
related to the subject matter being studied is cen- 
tral to this approach. It is an excellent means to 
employ all domains during times of the year that 
may otherwise be periods of low productivity. 

Description 

Emphasis in this approach is given to the crea- 
tivity of the student to plan, organize and report 
on a learning experience he may wish to undertake. 
For example, he may construct an Elizabethan stage 
and present a play with the type of costumes, fur- 
niture and stage directions used at that time. 

\ 

Example ! 

The Project and Activity Approach should not be 
confused with the Laboratory Approach. Often these 
approaches work together but also work well sepa- 
rately. The Lab Approach involves construction, 
whereas the Project and Activity Approach can be 
another type of involvement. For instance, a stu- 
dent may select to build an item or design bulletin 
boards, make surveys or conduct interviews. The 
Project and Activity Approach may be used as an al- 
ternate approach to create a change of pace. 

Procedures 

1. Students should organize the elements important 
to their project. A file system is adequate. 

2. The student should plan and design the project 
to be completed* 



3. Tiie student should take into account the time, 
personnel, resources, materials, equipment and 
snace to complete the project or activity. 

4. The student should by means of a formal or in- 
f orna] contract establish conferences , target 
dates and the means for evaluating the project. 

Lints 

1. The Project Approach is designed to aid students 
who seen to operate best by doing, building or 
constructing. 

2. The teacher should encourage use of the Project 
and Activity Approach by students who have lit- 
tle or no visible aptitude for the academic 
realn of education. 

3. The teacher should recognize the fact that once 
the student is involved in the developmentary 
or culminating phase of his project or activity, 
ther*^ will be sufficient involvement in aca- 
dem endeavors , such as research , reading and 
reporting to satisfy the need for scholastic 
merit. 

A. General considerations: 

a. Time of year d. Deadlines 

b. Duration e. Cost factor 

c. Work sessions f. Travel 

5. Specific considerations: 

a. Resources available 

b. Reporting mediums 

c. In-class reporting 

d. May students work together — assignments 

e. Student may do more than one project 

f . Uill project substitute for regular work 

g. Evaluative criteria to be used 

h. Percentage of final grade 

i. Formats and decorativeness , as well as 
covers 
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Evaluation 

Evaluation should start with the type and qual- 
ity of planning. Then it should consider the na- 
ture of the steps in the developme ary process, 
the quality of the final report and the product 
of the project and activity, which may be different 
from the report. In other words, the Student Con- 
tract Approach may be used. 



NOTES 
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PSYCHODRAMA APPROACH 



Purpose 

The Psychodrama Approach allows students to 
role play or simulate a situation to become more a- 
,ware of an individual's actions. Furthermore, the 
students' reactions to .problems that confront them 
help them to understand themselves and something 
about inter-personal relations. 

Description 

The Psychodrama Approach is a means to examine 
and dramatize psychological problems so they be- 
come a part of the student's experience. The 
unique feature of this approach is the fact that 
the student enters into the learning arena through 
role playing. Eventually the student is bombarded 
on all sides by those elements which the teacher 
feels are necessary as objectives in the learning 
of a particular lesson or unit. ^ 

Example 

The teacher Wishes the student to become famil- 
iar with various psychological terms and become 
completely engrossed in recognizing the symptoms 
involved around those terms that might indicate a 
particular mental illness. The teacher could de- 
sign a chart with vertical columns with such head- 
ings as hints, symptoms, behavior and illness. 
Place it in front of the class. A selected student 
would leave the room and be given a card describing 
certain symptoms. The student would come into the 
classroom, be introduced by a student who is role 
playing a nurse, to another student who is role 
playing a psychiatrist. Thus the stage is set. The 
doctor would be aware of the illness and symptoms 
and would ask questions of the student-patient. The 
student-patient would respond using the hints on 
the card designed by the instructor. The class, 
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using the charts before them, would try to deter- 
mine through a process of deduction which illness 
the student is depicting. Modifications and refine- 
ments could be used to take the student from gener- 
al to more specific illnesses. 

Procedures ' 

1. The teachers should prepare a number of psycho- 
logical problems from which the student may 
make his selection. 

2. Once the selection is made, the material sup- 
porting that problem should be very carefully 
v/orked out. 

3. The teacher should consider the setting and the 
roles that will hj involved in developing a 
particular psychodrama. 

4. The teacher and students should agree upon the 
rules, such as time limits that will be employed 
to develop a certain psychodrama. 

5. The teacher and students should consider the 
role that the class will play as a particular 
psychodrama unfolds. 

6. The teacher should have available a debriefing 
procedure that will allow the class, as well as 
the participants in the psychodrama, to analyze 
the experience which they have just encountered 

Hints , 

1. Oftentimes it is said that the best structure 
is no structure, and perhaps the converse is 
that a good structure sometimes implies the 
absence of obvious restraints. Thus, a well 
prepared and thought through program is often- 
times sufficient. In this type of undertaking 
there has to be room for change, flexibility 
and acceptance of possible confusion or ambi - 
guity. 
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2* The aid of a speech or drama instructor may be 
requested. The setting and perhaps a tew props 
can enhance the whole lesson. 

Evaluation 

The student's ability to understand and perform 
the role chosen or assigned would be a large por- 
tion of the evaluation of this approach. The inte- 
gration of what was analyzed and learned from the 
psychodratiia ard other studies could also be a part 
of the final evaluation. 



NOTES 
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REALITY APPROACH I 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Reality Approach is to allow 
students to focus on that which is significant and 
relevant to their everyday life. 

Description 
J 

Empiricism, as a particular facet of reality, 
has alwavs been a very important phase of educa- 
tion. It challenges an individual to experience 
and observe the phenomena that surrounds him. The 
Realitv Approach develops in the student an aware- 
ness that An integral relationship exists between 
the si.r.-^, svr^bols and other elements of education 
in rv^ierenL^c to the real world, whether part of the 
abstract or i^hvsical world. To study astronomy 
without ever observing constellations in the sky 
becones absurd; to study plants I'ithout touching, 
smelling and seeing them is equally ludicrous. A 
body of knowlv^clje becomes relevant when it takes on 
meaninc^ in the life of the individual student, when 
the student experiences that v;hich he is "learning." 

Lxa.-iple 

Joan, v;ho is enrolled in an English class, 
wishes to analyze language patterns used by people 
of various ages in different sections of the 
country under different circumstances. Rather than 
using the prosaic sentences in a text that have 
little applicability, Joan chooses to learn language 
dialects, provincialisms and colloquialisms accept- 
able in certain areas and situations. To accom- 
plish this, she could write to different schools in 
the United States and request that one class record 
on a cassette tape one half -hour class session. 
Then those tapes could be presented to her class in 
their entirety, in an edited form or could be pre- 
sented to a special group of Interested students or 
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to a teacher, or any combination. By means of such 
ja study, Joan would learn that some dialects are 
preferred in communicating with people, regardle ss 
of their station and economic status in life; that 
language usage could definitely hinder a person 
from realizing his set goals; and also, Joan would 
gain an appreciation for the total communication 
process. 

Procedures 

1. Allow a partnership to formulate between stu- 
dent and teacher via formal and informal con- 

I ferences which emphasize the learning relation- 
ship. 

2. Some consideration should be given to the re- 
cording of the rate of learning or the growth 
that takes place in the student. 

3. The specific method or methods to be employed 
should be identified. 

4. Specific objectives should be recorded. 

5. Pre and post tests might be employed to ascer- 
tain the rate of learning or growth that has 
taken place in the student. 

6. A predetermined system of evaluation should be 
designed. It is encouraged that the final 
evaluation be based on the objectives; thus 
empirical evidence can be recorded as to what 
was learned. 

Hints 

1. The Reality Approach centers around the notion 
that learning is paramount. 

2* Meaningful and relevant experiences are essen- 
tial to this approach. 

3. Allow sufficient weight to be placed on the 
experience as a part of the final evaljiation. 
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evaluation 

Three essential ingrediepts should be included 
in the evaluation — analysis, evaluation and applica- 
tion. The student with the guidance of the teacher 
would first analyze the phenomena (whether language, 
science, mathematics, social scier*e) to determine 
any specific elements or facets. Secondly, he would 
evaluate his analyses to discover which facet or 
element on which to focus. Finally, the student 
would need to apply this knowledge in the form of 
an experiment, a problem in exposition or in some 
other manner. Thus the student could be evaluated 
on the process and the final product. 



NOTES 
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RELEVANCY CENTERS APPROACH^ 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Relevancy Centers Approach 
is to allow students to choose a location other 
than the classroom to gain empirical knowledge a- 
bout a particular subject. 

Description 

The Relevancy Center Approach is a form of an 
on-site learning experience. The student deter- 
mines a particular area that is relevant to his in- 
terests, abilities and talents; develops a program; 
submits It for approval; and begins working in that 
area. 

Example 

Susan has always been interested in animals and 
likes to help them. After some discussion with her 
teacher and some contacts have been made , she 
chooses a veterinarian clinic in which to work and 
study. She schedules herself, in cooperation with 
the teacher and the clinic, for three hours per 
week for one semester. She agrees to a log of her 
activities , related readings and a pic toral and 
oral report as a culminating activity. 

Procedures 

1. Students should identify the discipline they 
intend to pursue, such as psychology, economics 
or political science. 

2. Students should identify on-site learning cen- 
ters that would afford them practical experi- 
ence in the area of their choice. 

3. Students should select readings that will par- 
allel the experiences they will have while they 
are at these centers. 
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4* A calendar of events should be established, 
based on a formula that is acceptable to teach- 
er and student. For instance, students elect- 
ing psychology nay attend 8 separate centers 
for 4 hours each and contract to read 5 books 
for 1/2 credit. Thus, student^ would have 40 
hours of practical on-site experience and would 
read 5 books. This combination might be con- 
sidered sufficient for 1/2 credit in psychology. 
Relevancy centers or stations in the ab ove 
illustration might include a morning in a ward, 
an afternoon in occupational therapy, another 
morning in recreational therapy and so on 
throughout the week. Each a.m. or p.m. session 
of 4 hours would be considered as one of the 8 
relevancy centers. 



5. Once the student has completed agreed on- 

site experiences and readings and has conferred 
with his instructor in conferences as per 
agreement, a final conference can be set up. 
The final conference, which will culminate in 
an evaluation, could focus upon a combination 
of the practical and theoretical aspects that 
the student has gained as a re^sult of his work 
experience and readings. 

Hints 1 

1. Relevancy centers can be any center of learning 
relevant to the development of the theme or 
study being pursued. 

2. Time spent at each relevancy center, number of 
books and number of relevancy centers are all 
inlportant. The only requirement governing these 
elements should be by agreement between student 
and teacher • 

3. Relevancy centers can be substituted for books, 
especially for the less able student. Thus a 
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student may agree to 12 centers and 4 books or 
any other combination. 

4, This approach has proven very successful with 
all age groups, 10-18 particularly, and all 
achievement levels, 

5, It is recommended for vocational as well as ac- 
ademic areas of pursuit. 

Evaluation 

The Relevancy Center Approach can be evaluated 
in several ways. The evaluation may be based on 
the same format as the Personalized Reading Ap- 
proach; that is, a quality or quantity evaluation 
of book selections. A second means might be the 
on-site evaluation — written or oral — by the person- 
nel concerned, or any combination. 



NOTES 
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RESEARCH APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Research Approach is to al- 
low students to pursue a course of study utilizing 
objective tools such as surveys, statistics and 
computers. Furthermore, it provides for the system- 
atic gathering, delineating, analyzing, developing 
and recording of data in such a way that it has 
significance for others. 

Description 

Similar in many respects to the Independent 
Study Approach, this approach may differ in two im- 
portant aspects. (1) the student could do in-depth 
study in one area that is directly related to the 
subject matter of the immediate curriculum, and (2) 
the student should use at least one re'search tool 
considered adequate by a teaching team and an 
appropriate format and procedure to complete the 
research. 

Example 

A teacher feels that John, who is an excellent 
student in many ways, should learn to systematical- 
ly develop and report on a particular subject. John 
is asked to choose a subject of interest, reduce it 
to a realistic subject of study, develop it and re- 
port on it. The teacher should then take John and 
others through a step-by-step procedure , using 
practice exercises where necessary so that he 
learns the proper procedure of notetaking, footnot- 
ing, Outlining and' various other steps necessary 
for completion of study. 

Procedures 

1. The student should identify :he topic, state 
the hypothesis, purpose and limitations of his 
study. 
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2. The student should, with the advice of an in- 
structor, establish the steps and limitations 
as well as the overall method to be employed in 
his study. 

3. The student should establish target dates for 
the various phases of the research and the 
final presentation. 

A. The student should choose an acceptable re- 
search guide and meet the requirements stipu- 
lated. 

5. The student should include data gathering, data 
organizing and data recording information. 

6. Evaluation criteria should be agreed upon be- 
fore the project is undartaken. 

Hints 

1. Research per se is oftentimes a means and 
should be used as such. Too often students are 
led to believe that research is an end unto it- 
self. The Service Approach would be more ap- 
propriate when one wishes to work with an end 
product. 

2. The Research Approach may serve as an alterna- 
tive for some students, that is, another way to 
examine or understand a particular topic. For 
other students it might prove helpful to under- 
stand a skill; still other students might find 
this approach a means to culminate a particular 
project or activity. 

Evaluation 

The evaluation can be on the data collected, 
skills, interpretations or any combination thereof. 
An interesting evaluation could be the end result. 
Thus, in the initial or planning st ge, a goal is 
established and the accomplishment of the goal is 
paramount; thus, a worthwhile goal must be estab- 
lished initially. 
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RESOURCE CENtAiS APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Resource Center is to have 
available areas of a given specialty designed 
around student needs. Centers specializing in 
print and non-print materials are examples of Re- 
source Centers where students can pursue in-depth 
studies. 

Description 

Resource Centers are areas designated for li- 
braries, labs, music, industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics. A school may be designed around numerous 
Resource Centers through which a student could be- 
come familiar with various subject areas. This 
means of learning utilizes a fluid and flexible as 
well as mobile student population. It usually is 
found in an open school or modified traditional 
school that uses a free or flexible modula r 
schedule. 

Example 

A school may, for example, have five large Re- 
source Centers. Each center may be divided into 
studios and studios into interest corners or cen- 
ters. The only requirement that could be imposed 
upon a student would be that he visit each center, 
make arrangements to undertake a particular study 
and then proceed to complete that commitment. A 
student may spend a month in each center, or he may 
rotate at given hours or other convenient inter- 
vals. When a student has completed his assigned 
task, he may move on to another center, or he may 
elect to work in other centers concurrently, which- 
ever suits his mood or style of learning. Resource 
Centers may also be used on a much more limited 
scale in conjunction with a traditional classroom 
setting; that is, students may contract to spend a 
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certain amount of time in order to complete a par- 
ticular project in such areas as the science lab, 
library or industrial arts room. 

Procedures 

1. Establish with the stuu'ints their long and 
short range needs and objectives in terms of 
the utilization of the Resource Center. 

2. Carefully spell out the student's needs and ob- 
jectives as well as the overall needs and ob- 
jectives that the course of study, unit or 
particular lesson might need. 

3. Carefully go over these student/ teacher- 
oriented procedures with the Resource Center 
personnel. 

4. Compromise and collaborate, in terms of space, 
time and personnel, the procedures which best 
meet the needs and interests of all parties 
concerned • 

5. Establish passing procedures, conduct proce- 
dures and generally the responsibilities that 
will be assumed by the teacher, students and 
resource personnel • 

6. Establish a series of conferences and appoint- 
ments to evaluate the rules and regulations and 
make the necessary changes according to needs, 
problems or lack of problems. 

7. \>^en the work has been completed and a term- 
type arrangement exists between, the teacher and 
resource personnel , restraints can be lowered 
and students allowed to use the center on a 
more free basis. 

8. Whenever possible, invite the resource person- 
nel into the sessions when students are summing 
up their work, giving reports or concluding 
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those activities which involve the Resource 
Center. 

9. The proper use of the Resource Center in a free 
educational atmosphere is a step towards reali- 
ty and the adult world for which the student is 
preparing to become an active member. There- 
fore, it should be included as a viable alter- 
native in each teacher *s planning. 

10. The Resource Center is undoubtedly the epitome 
of the democratic process; that is, it houses 
in print and nonprint the knowledge of the 
ages. If it is not complete or is biased, ef- 
forts should be made to bring about the proper 
change. The fact remains that it is in this 
area that the student learns to gather the pro- 
per information and eventually makes decisions 
based on that information. 

Hints 

1. Teachers should make every attempt to instill 
in the students, as well as other staff mem- 
bers, that the Resource Center and the class- 
room are inseparable. 

2. Students should be given as much freedom as 
possible to move between the classroom and the 
Resource Center in order to make the oneness a 
reality. 

3. Resource Center personnel should be invited in- 
to the classrooms and become very much a part 
of the classroom atmosphere. 

4. Teachers should be encouraged to visit Resource 
Centers and become familiar with the facilities 
and services offered. 

5. Resource personnel, teachers, students, teams, 
administrators and Special personnel should 
underline and keep paramount in their planning 
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the utilization of Resource Centers for the 
total school, given classes, units of work, and 
special assignments. At all times the Resource 
Center should be a part of all educational and 
curriculum planning. The classroom, and for 
that matter, the school, should be brought into 
the Resource Center and vice-versa. At no time 
should the Resource Center be considered a sep- 
arate entity. 

Evaluation 

The evaluation of this activity should reflect 
the percentage of time spent in the center if the 
Resource Center is mainly supplemental to classroom 
and other learning experiences. For instance, a 
student requests or is asked to spend five hours 
in the language arts center to improve his knowl- 
edge and skill in the surface and deep structure of 
language — his evaluation should roughly indicate 
that amount of time. In this case, the student's 
evaluation could be based on the proficiency and 
knowledge gained . However , if a Resource Center 
became the place where most learning was done, then 
t.io teacher may use any of the conventional or 
teacher-designed evaluation methods. 



NOTES 
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ROLE PLAYING APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Role Playing Approach is to 
increase student participation in a learning situa- 
tion. At the same time, it helps the student to 
better understand people , events , situations or 
problems. 

Description 

Roles are played by all of us and are a natu- 
ral part of our emotional makeup. Role playing is 
enjoyed by students, as evidenced 'by the success of 
class iJlays and contests. Thus, this approach in- 
corporates and enhances a very natural psychologi- 
cal element. Role playing is an excellent approach 
by which students may experience the attitudes and 
values of other persons. The student is given 
enough information and sufficient description of a 
selected role so that he may stay in character 
throughout the presentation. The objective of the 
presentation might be to change an attitude, to 
develop attitudes or to present information. 

Example 

Dan is a reporter for the local newspaper and 
Joe is the local United Fund Chairman. First, Dan 
and Joe demonstrate improper interviewing tech- 
niques and the ineffective results . Then the 
interview is conducted properly with acceptable 
results. After the interviews, the student, the 
teacher, or both, could ask students to identify 
improper and proper procedures to follow. 

Procedures 

1. Establish clear-cut objectives. 

2. Clearly define the situation ' so as not to con- 
fuse role playing with the Sociodrama o r 
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Psychodrama approaches • 

3, Identify the roles that are to have interplay, 

4, Prepare guidelines and suggestions for the par- 
ticipant in each assigned role. 

5, Specifically identify the characteristics, such 
as age, occupation, particular problems con- 
fronting the participant and any other personal 
traits that should be built into the role. 

6, Establish the ground rules, such as time or 
rounds, number of interplays or character con- 
frontations and number of scenes. 

7, Design a questionnaire or other type of evalua- 
tive criteria to assess the objectives. 

Hints 

1. Cue cards can be particularly helpful in the 
planning and carrying out of the roles, 

2. Mood is extremely important and thus every 
effort should be made to encourage students to 
use any device, such as simple scenery, parts of 
costumes or hand props to aid in creating the 
desired atmosphere. 

3. Ideally, a tape recorder or video tape would be 
useful in the final evaluation. 

4. Some time should be spent discussing the role 
itself. 

Evaluation 

In short role playing situations, the teacher 
and/or students may make a subjective evaluation to 
determine how well the students performed and how 
well the other students responded. In extended 
role playing situations, the teacher could make a 
more objective evaluation based on the amount and 
quality of preparation. 
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SAMPLING APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Sampling Approach is to af- 
ford students the opportunity to explore a number 
of approaches. This method is employed when stu- 
dents are seeking to identify with a particular 
approach or combination of approaches that they 
find compatible to their specific needs. 

Description 

The Sampling Approach is a means whereby a stu- 
dent who is not sure how he learns best is given the 
opportunity to work with|as many approaches as he 
can in a given period of time. 

Example 

The student or students may be disinterested or 
confused when confronted with the question, **What 
would you like to do?" or better yet, *'How do you 
learn best?" The teacher, recognizing this con- 
fusion and wanting the student to launch into some 
activity or project, might start out by simply ex- 
plaining to the student the alternatives available 
to him. When one approach strikes, he tries it. 
If this one is not completely satisfactory, the pro- 
cess is continued. Ultimately, all the approaches 
could be used or any combination of theip. 
1 I 

Procedures 

1. The student will undoubtedly be In a quandry as 
to how to proceed. The student, in conference 
with the teacher, should discuss any or all of 
the approaches. When one appears appropriate, 
the student can then proceed to take part in a 
lesson by using that particular approach. 

2. The student and Instructor will understand that 
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once the ta^ has been completed, the student 
probably will move on and experiment with 
another approach. This Inethod or approach 
helps the instructor to get to know the student 
and the student to know himself. 

3. The student will continue sampling and moving 
from one approach to another until he and the 
instructor are satisfied that he has found an 
answer as to how he learns best. 

Hint 

Some students may be genuinely confused or have 
a neutral or negative attitude towards school and 
may respond, "I don't know," when asked the ques- 
tion, **What would you like to do?" or "How do you 
learn best?" For this type of student, the Samp- 
ling Approach is a way of inventorying his inter- 
ests and applying them to the process of learning. 

Evaluation 

As much weight should be placed on the ap- 
proaches the student doesn't select as on the ones 
he does choose. A student should provide the 
teacher with qualified reasons, possibly after ex- 
perimenting with the approaches, for not selecting 
one of the approaches with which he originally exi- 
perimented. Then, the student should demonstrate a 
degree of proficiency in employing the approach he 
does select. In other words » the student should be 
able to analyze, organize, develop and submit a 
lesson in an appropriate manner, using the selected 
approach. 
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SEMINAR APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Seminar Approach is to allow 
a small group of students to collectively select 
organize and carry out an independent group study' 
using the teacher as a consultant. 

Description 

This small-group approach promotes face-to-face 
discussion about some topic or subject of interest 
to the participants. Each participant brings to 
the seminar research, information or material per- 
\tT.T Hopefully, this stimu- 

lates the interchange of ideas and the analytic 
synthetic and evaluative ability of each member. 

^Example j 

Elementary and secondary students interested in 
reading for example, may be asked to read and take 
notes (or some other form of recording) on the 
reading selection they chose. m the seminar, the 
teacher may ask that one student be responsible for 
reporting. Another student or two should be re- 
sponsible for reactions to the report, one or more 
for questions relating to the report or reactions, 
and finally another for a summary at the end of the 
seminar. The point is, that all students should 
feel a responsibility during the seminar to make it 
a worthwhile activity. 

Procedures 

1. Students should agree upon a specific topic or 
theme. 

2. Students should recognize that each member will 
bring information and knowledge to the group 
for the purpose of discussion. Each student 
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should be an active participant in the discus- 
sion, taking into consideration his interests, 
ualents and abilities, 

3. Students should collectively determine each 
student's role, the formality level of the sem- 
inar, the specific materials for which the stu- 
dents will be responsible for researching, time 
limits that will be imposed as well as con- 
structing a calendar of events, 

4. Topics should be considered as collective en- 
terprises. Reading assignments, as well as the 
previewing and perhaps showing of video materi- 
als, should be designated. 

5. The teacher should serve as a stimulator and 
guide to the discussion, keeping the students 
in one direction and not letting it become a 
personality conflict situation or a generalized 
session without purpose or direction. 

Hints 

1. Informality, relevancy of materials and direct 
confrontation are elements leading to the suc- 
cess of this approach. 

2. Dialogue and confrontation with means for reso- 
lution are imperative. 

3. The initial commitment, the involvement and the 
eventual compromise should be sufficient reward 

4. Teachers are encouraged to allow students to 
carry on their own discussions. 

1 

Evaluation | 

The Seminar Approach can be evaluated in terms 
of prepared assignments, participation and a writ- 
ten evaluation at the conclusion of a topic or at 
the end of a particular* time period. The evaluation 
can be objective, subjective, or any combination 
thereof, using predetermined objectives. 
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SERVICE APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Service Approach is to allow 
a student to study and earn credit for performing a 
specific service for his fellowman. Secondly, the 
approach capitalizes on a student's natural inter- 
est and affords the opportunity to work with ends 
rather than means. 

Description 

Primarily based on the participation of an in- 
dividual student , the success of this a p p roach 
would be dependent upon the type of service. The 
duration, acceptability of the service and the sin- 
cerity of the student who wished to offer his ser- 
vice to individuals, organizations or agencies are 
additional considerations. The service could be to 
a charitable agency in the f|orm of helping incapa- 
citated or disabled persons, writing reports, so- 
liciting aid , repairing equipment , furniture , or 
some other meaningful activity. These on-site ex- 
periences would be far-reaching in their effecton 
conscientious students. 

Example 

An illustration of the Service Approach might 
be a student vitally interested in the area of en- 
vironmental cleanup who plans a course of action 
and pursues it to its conclusion. The reading, in- 
terviews and organization are implied activities, 
but the final result, the cleanup, is what is eval- 
uated. One advantage of this approach is the sat- 
isfaction derived from formulating a strategy , 
overcoming the obstacles and arriving at a solution 
to a real problem. 
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Procedures 



1. Student and teacher should have a series of 
conferences whereby the following is agreed 
upon: area of service, purpose of service, and 
objectives or final results. 

2. A calendar of events or a step-by-step method 
should be constructed so that all parties are 
in agreement • 

3. After carefully analyzing the tasks to be un- 
dertaken, the student, with the help of the 
teacher, should ascertain what readings, train- 
ing or additional study would be necessary to 
participate in the service under study, 

4. Transportation, resources, remuneration and ma- 
tejrials should all be carefully considered be- 
fore the initiatory aspects of the Service Ap- 
proach are undertaken. 

3. The student should agree to a number of confer- 
ences or other means of reporting so the teach- 
er in charge is constantly alert ^to the stu- 
dent *s needs and progress. ^ 

6. Upon completion of all objectives, the student 
and teacher should cooperatively evaluate the 
service performed in terms of quality and rele- 
vance to the original objectives. 

Hints 

1. The Service Approach is extriBtnely pragmatic. 
Students and teachers should be conscious of 
changes that will occur. Thus, a foli^er or^CDn- 
tract containing the original data ano'^^rfoposed 
changes would be highly recommended. 

2. Teacher and student will oftentimes find them- 
selves in areas which are unfamiliar. They 
should be willing to accept the prospect that 
original objectives may not be met. 
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3. This approach is excellent for th^ dissatisfied 
student; the student seeking change; or the 
student impatient with the status quo. It pro- 
vides a means to accomplish a meaningful exper- 
ience for selected students. 

Evaluation 

The evaluation of the Service Approach is 
unique in that only the end product is subject to 
evaluation. Furthermore, the student attempting o 
make some meaningful change submits the change for 
evaluation regardless of time or effort. ull 
tial commitment is translated into an objective 
and this objective is the sole item evaluated. The 
by-products of reality, satisfaction and accomplish- 
ment, are left for the student to enjoy and are not 
a part of the formal evaluation. - - 
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SIMULATION APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Simulation Approach is to 
allow students to work with a model, focusing on 
behavior. Secondly, this approach attempts to use 
the students' abilities to make intelligent assess- 
ments and decisions in situations that parallel 
reality. 

Description 

Based on the predetermined characteristics of a 
model, simulation is an instructional tool which 
involves the student in decision making, analyses 
and value assessment. Individual evaluation and 
behavior modification are fundamental to this 
approach. 

Example 

The students want to learn something about the 
legislative process, democracy, decision making and 
parliamentary procedure. The teacher sees the sim- 
ulation entitled DEMOCRACY to achieve those ends. 
In the debriefing of the simulation, the instructor 
asks questions about events that occurred during 
the simulation. This is followed up by questions 
about the significance of what took place. The in- 
structor should ask how the learning fexperience 
transfers to the lives of his students; or he may 
simply suggest how it does, or have a discussion m 
this area. 

Procedures 

1. The instructor should familiarize himself with 
the intricacies of simulation, such as the 
model, events, restraints, states, outcomes, 
. .«/ards and objectives. 
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2, The instructor should familiarize himself with 
numerous simulation models and determine which 
would best suit his purpose, 

3, The instructor should completely familiarize 
himself with the model of his choice , its 
procedures, objectives and specific idiosyn- 
crasies. I 

4, The instructor should run the simulation 
through a couple sessions to become familiar 
with it, 

5* The instructor, once familiar with the techni- 
cal aspects of simulation, should train stu - 
dents to carry out the tasks of actually run- 
ning the simulation, 

6, The instructor should develop the skills of 
debriefing, which are by far the most important 
aspect of the total experience. 

Hints 

1* The instructions for simulation are extremely 
specific and it is highly recommended that 
teachers follow the instructions very closely, 

2, It is highly recommended that a teacher and 
the students aiding him read all information 
pertaining to the simulation to minimize delays 
and misinterpretations, 

3, Instructors should, if possible, take the oppor- 
tunity to participate in simulation activities 
and the specific simulation they intend to em- 
ploy in their classroom, 

4, There are three basic levels; namely, partici- 
pant, technician and director (one who does 
the debriefing). Students for the most part 
are the participants. Too often the instruc- 
tors must act in the role of technician and 
director, which detracts from the objectivity 
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of the debriefing. If several students have 
participated previously or would like to learn 
how to conduct a simulation as a special activ- 
ity, or project, they could assume the role of 
technicians. This frees the teacher from the 
nuts and bolts aspect and allows him to be more 
objective and comprehensive in the debriefing 
sessions • 

Evaluation 

The evaluation of simulation is a very sophis- 
ticated process in that human behavior, strategy 
and values are under consideration. A form can be 
followed; a discussion of success or failure or 
self evaluation can be employed. Taping sessions 
is effective . The professional judgment of the 
teacher as to student involvement and participation, 
growth and self, as well as total analysis is very 
important. 
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SKILLS APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Skills Approach is to allow 
students to gain the skills basic to reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, science and other areas of study. 
They should be able to transfer these skills to any 
discipline or activity. 

Description 

Regardless of the learning experience, there 
are basic skills that attend lliat experience. It 
is encumbent upon teachers to aid their students to 
acquire basic skills in the most effective and pal- 
atable manner. 

Exampl e 

A language arts teacher who wants his students 
to learn how to unlock words, goes through all the 
necessary steps to attain that goal. Informational 
sessions, application sessions and testing sessions 
in phonics, syllabication and other methods would 
be means to accomplish the objective. The activi- 
ties may be curricular, as suggested above, or they 
may be co-curr icular , such as debate, dramatics or 
journalistic activities. 

Procedures 

1. Identify the skill that the student is to mas- 
ter. 

2. Identify the knowledge, assignments, activities 
and procedure of the skill to be learned. 

3. The student should develop a minimum degree of 
proficiency in a required or chosen skill. 

4. Construct a rationale that may be used to sat- 
isfy any substitution of information. For 
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example, a student may research a set of cur- 
rent topics to substitute for a specific grade 
level of social studies* 

5. Once the topics have been researched to the 
satisfaction of the instructors involved, cred- 
it can be given. 

6. Evaluation can depend on quality as well as 
quantity of work undertaken. 

Hints 

1« Instructors should attempt to emphasize the af- 
fective domain, that is, behavior change. The 
knowledge or information assimilated by the 
student will follow.' 

2. The teacher should accept the fact that as pro- 
ficiency and skill progress, the amount of in- 
formation assimilated by the student will in- 
crease. Thus, evaluation could be based on the 
student's progress in the skill selected. 

3. The Skills Approach is very desirable with stu- 
dents involved in various extra-curricular c- 
tivities , contests , and inter- and intra -school 
competition. 

4. This approach is recommended for students whose 
competitive nature compels them to achieve 
excellence. 

Evaluation 

Drills, exercises, answers to oral or written 
questions, competitive games or formal testing 
would be acceptable means of evaluation. It can be 
accomplished by the same means the skills are eval- 
uated. For example, if a series of debates is 
chosen, then a judging can be arranged to determine 
the level of performance. 
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SOCIODRAJIA APPROACH 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Sociodrama Approach is to 
allow students to role-play in particular situa- 
tions which center on social problems. 

Description 

The Sociodrama Approach is a means to examine 
sociological problems and to dramatize these so 
that they become a part of the student's experi- 
ence. The unique feature of the sociodrama is the 
fact that, the student enters into the learning 
arena through role playing. He is eventually bom- 
barded on all sides by those elements which the 
teacher feels are necessary as objectives to learn- 
ing a particular lesson or unit. 

Examp le 

A teacher may wish to teach a unit or lesson on 
the family, using the role-playing approach. The 
scene that the instructor wishes to create is 
simply a family council. Roles would be assigned 
and problems introduced to the role-playing family 
who would be wrestling with the problems in their 
search for solutions. Role identity could be ^ 
problem, that is, how should father or mother act? 
Allowance, hours, smoking, drinking, promiscuous 
behavior could all be introduced for resolution by 
the family. 

Procedures 

1. The teacher should carefully prepare a number 
of sociological problems from which the student 
may make his selection. 

2. Once the selection is made, the material sup- 
porting that problem should be very carefully 
worked out. 
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3. The teacher should carefully consider the set- 
ting and the roles that will be involved in 
developing a particular sociodrama. 

4. The teacher and student should agree upon the 
rules, such as time limits that will be employed 
to develop a certain sociodrama. 

5. The teacher and student should carefully con- 
sider the role that the class will play as a 
particular sociodrama unfolds. 

6. The teacher should carefully consider and have 
available a debriefing procedure. This will 
allow the class as well as the participants in 
the sociodrama to analyze the experience which 
they have just encountered. 

Hints 

1. Oftentimes it is said that the best structure 
is no structure, and perhaps the converse is 
that a good structure sometimes implies the 
lack of obvious restraints. Thus, a v;ell- 
prepared and thought-through program is often- 
times sufficient. In this type of undertaking, 
there has to be room for change, flexibility 
and a constant striving for greater clarity. 

2. Once the les son has been established , the in- 
structor should enlist the aid of the speech or 
drama instructor to provide stage settings and 
props, if the teacher wants a more realistic 
setting. 

Evaluation 

The student's ability to understand and perform 
the role chosen or assigned would be a large por- 
tion of the evaluation of this approach. The inte- 
gration of what was analyzed and learned from the 
sociodrama with other studies could alsb} be part of 
the final evaluation. 
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STUDENT CONTRACT |A1>PR0ACH 

Purpo se 

The purpose of tbo: Student Contract Approach is 
to give the student complete freedom and latitude 
in designing a task, unit or course of uork. The 
contract presents in writing the initiatory, devel- 
opmentary and culminating activities. Responsi- 
bility for learning is placed on the student. 

Description 

The student contract is a student-oriented ac- 
tivity. All decisions surrounding the activity are 
left in the student's hands. The student selects 
his activity; names his activity; gives the activity 
direction through objectives; designs the initia- 
tory , developmentary and culminating phases of the 
activity; and determines on what basis he will be 
evaluated. The teacher serves only as a counselor 
or an aid to that student. The two questions the 
instructor may want to keep in mind are: "U^at can 
I do for you?" and "How do you learn best?" Find- 
ing the ansv/ers to these questions, a student will 
be able to set up and carry out his contract. 

Example 

A student may wish to stud> the Pestigo fire. 
The instructor hasn't even heard of the Pestigo 
fire and might feel it is insignificant. The stu- 
dent, however, might inform the instructor that 
the Pestigo fire was far more devastating and 
severe than the Chicago fire and occurred the same 
day. Once the instructor is convinced that sucn a 
study is noteworthy, he would then aid the student, 
entitling the study, giving it objectives and tak- 
ing it through all of its stages to the final eval- 
uation. The advantage to this particular method is 
that it begins with what is of interest to the stu- 
dent, ills bat; of cognitive knowledge may not be 
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the same as everyone else's when he has com- 
pleted his project, but it certainly will be 
full. 

Procedures 

1. The student will present himself to the in- 
structor for a series of conferences. 

2. A written document will be submitted for ap- 
proval, which will, in a sense, explair^ the ob- 
jectives, the initiatory activities, the devel- 
opmentary and culminating activities , along 
with target dates and evaluation* The student 
and teacher may use a predesigned form with 
conference time as a major component. 

3. Once the contract is in writing, the student 
should begin the task of completing that 
contract. 

4. The student should arrange a series of progress 
conferences with the teacher so he does not 
lose sight of the final goals or objectives. 

5. The student would then complete the work and 
present it to the instructor to finalize his 
commi tment . 

6. The key to the student contract is that the 
student, with the help of a teacher, designs, 
performs and concludes a given task. 

Hints 

1. Use a well thought-through contract form. This 
form, when completed, can firmly embed in the 
minds of all parties concerned the exact nature 
of the task. It can spell out the responsibil- 
ities of the teacher as well as the student. 

2. Students who are h^^mebound, who may have a par- 
ticular interest, or who may be involved in 
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travel or in some other away-f rom-school activ- 
ities, might find this approach beneficial to 
their needs. 

3. The major difference between an Independent 
Study Approach and the Student Contract Ap- 
proach is that the latter underlines student 
interest , whereas the independent approach 
usually means taking an existing course in an 
independent fashion. 

Evaluat ion 

A simple way to evaluate this approach is that 
a student may receive a "C" if he does what is on 
the contract and in an acceptable manner. If he 
does virtually nothing or in a slovenly way, he may 
receive an "F,*' if less than on the contract or in 
a less than acceptable manner, a "D," If the stu- 
dent does more than is specified on the contract, 
"A," dependent upon any other considerations the 
teacher wishes to accept or make. 
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SYSTEMS APPROACH 

I 

Purpose 

The purpose of the Systems Approach is to allow 
a student to move through a particular program of 
studies at his own rate. Sufficient fail-safe mea- 
sures should be built into the program to make the 
entire study valid. 

Descr iption 

The Systems Approach is essentially a contained 
method of beaming. In most cases there is material 
to comprehend, followed by a rather elaborate sys- 
tem of evaluation. The student answers a series of 
questions. Whenever a particular question is an- 
swered incorrectly, he is directed towards other 
questions which clarify his response. If he mis- 
understands the question, he merely goes on to his 
so-called check question; and if the student does 
not answer the check question correctly, he is re- 
directed to some other type of activity, such as 
reading or additional exercises. Once they have 
been completed, he continues his evaluation until 
such time he successfully completes the required 
number of responses. As the title suggests, the 
Systems Approach is a complete entity based primar- 
ily on the successful completion of the objectives. 

Example 

The SRA reading lab is a fine example of the 
Systems Approach, The student is given some over- 
all instructions by the teacher and sets about on 
his own to complete the tasks at hand. Those tasks 
might take a month, a semester or the entire year. 
When a student has completed a series of tasks, the 
instructions will inform him or redirect him to 
continue the program or to make arrangements to 
have a conference or an evaluation with the 
instructor. 
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Procedures 

1. Carefully consider the materials that you wish 
to purchase. Be certain that they do those 
things that you want them to do, 

2. Become very familiar with the materials even if 
it necessitates working the materials through 
yourself one or two times. 

3. Spend the time necessary to introduce the 
materials to the student who will be using 
them. 

4. Inform the student that even though he might ht- 
pursuing a course of study independently, yuu 
are available. Please underline this point. 

5. Take the initiative to call the student or set 
up appointments to encourage and reinforce the 
student in terms of his progress, 

6. Establish a rather comprehensive final confer- 
ence so that the work undertaken ends on a per- 
sonalized note. 

7. Inform the studentl that if at any time this 
approach is not working out satisfactorily, he 
will be permitted to change, receive credit and 
pursue his study using a different approach. 

Hints 

1, Carefully consider the ramifications of this 
approach, for it does in many cases eliminate 
the one-to-one relationship between student and 
teacher. 

2, Units using the Systems Approach are available 
commercially. It is strongly urged that teach- 
ers do not spend theiit time attempting to 
develop materials. > 

3, If teachers wish to pursue the development of 
materials, it is highly recommended tli.it thcv 
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use behavioral objectives to ascertain the 
level at which students enter the system. 

4* This approach could be employed occasionally 
for home-bound students, students seeking inde- 
pendent courses or off-campus type students. 

Evaluation 

An important consideration of this approach is 
that no student should fail. Since the main objec- 
tive is to have each student possess minimal knowl- 
edge and skill in a given discipline, students 
should be given the opportunity to succeed, whether 
it takes him one semester, one or two years to do 
so* How well and how soon the student learns the 
subject may well determine his grade. 
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TEACHER-ORIENTED CONTRACT APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Teacher-Oriented Contract 
Approacli is to allow students to move at their own 
|M(t' \/hile under the direction and supervision of 
an ipstruttor, using teacher-directed activities. 
This type of contract enables students to obtain 
and meet the general and specific objectives of a 
particular course. 

Descrip tion 

A teacher-oriented contract or series of con- 
tracts enables students to accelerate at their own 
pace. The contract is a type of assignment sheet 
that clearly identifies objectives, procedures and 
evaluation and is more explicit than the tradi- 
tional assignment . Furthermore, the contract has 
flexibility and does not have to be limited to the 
day-by-day activities as is generally found in the 
typical assignment. 

Example * 
CONTRACT NUMBER: EL-AOO-012.0 
DESCRIPTION: Chaucer's Ca nterbury Tales 
PREREQUISITE: EL-601-011.0 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: The student will be able to 
discuss the framework and characters of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales in a graded small group discus- 
sion. Write a brief synopsis on how The Canterbury 
T ales reflect the medieval times. (To be turned in 
at the beginning of the small group discussion.) 
Be able to discuss what kind of stories the indi- 
vidual characters might he expected to tell a nd 
why. 

INSTKUCTIONAL ilXPERIKNCKS : Read the following 
pages in PooJey, Kt>bert C. , George K. Anderson, 
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et, al. , England in Literature , Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1963: Chaucer, pp. 65-66. "Prologue," 
pp. 68-78. "Pardoner's Tale," pp. 78-82, or any 
other tale from Canterbury Tales . 

Read handout and complete worksheet EL-400-017.2 

Attend small group discussion. 

Small group evaluation 

10 points — awareness of group needs 
10 points — ability to organize, summarize and move 
discussion 

30 points — individual contribution to discussion 
LEARNING AREA TAXONOMY: Cognitive; analysis 
PRE-TEST : None 

Procedures 

1. Prepare a set of contracts that will allow the 
student to move from one stage of development 
to the next on a particular topic or discipline. 

2. The student should be able to move at his own 
rate with very little help or direction from 
the teacher, thus the contract should be self- 
explanatory with explicit directions • 

3* The teacher should carefully go over the format 
of the contract with the student so that the 
student will not get bogged dovm in construc- 
tional mechanics* 

4* The teacher should provide the student with a 
carefully prepared set of procedures, sample 
contracts, alternatives and objectives. 

5* Students should be allowed to freely select the 
contracts and move at their own rate* 

6. The teacher should have available answer sheets 
and other forms of check devices for a system 
of built-in student evaluation. 
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7, The teacher should encourage progress-type con- 
ferences to determine the student's prog>-ess, 
problems and strengths, 

8, A probationary period should be built into the 
procedures. Once a student is able to move 
freely and without difficulty or feels comfort- 
able, the probationary period would culminate 
in a final approval for the student to proceed. 

9, The final conference should be established well 
in advance and should concern itself with the 
culminating activities and evaluation, 

10, A student should be able to leave the final 
conference knowing his grade, achievements and 
problems. 

Hints 

1, Be particularly alert to specific needs of your 
students. Students may need reinforcement , 
additional evaluations and realistic criticism 
and encouragement , 

2, Be particularly sensitive to the fact that com- 
placency or boredom could set in as a result of 
the written nature of the contract approach. 

3, Suggest, after a series of successfully com- 
pleted teacher contracts, the possibility that 
the student may wish to use the Student- 
Oriented Contract Approach, 

Evaluation 

The student should be aware of his ongoing 
evaluation by the completion of contracts and con- 
tingent responsibilities. The contracts should 
also indicate any other evaluative criteria used 
to determine a final grade, Pre-test and post-test 
results can be significantly measured. Objectives 
and their completion can be easily ascertained in 
that the contract is in writing. 
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TEAM TEACHING APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Team Teaching Approach is to 
utilize the talents, interests, abilities and ex- 
pertise of several staff members in a combin ed 
effort. 

Description 

The Team Teaching Approach utilizes the intense 
interests, talents and motivational skills of more 
than one teacher to present a unit of learning to 
students. The team may be comprised of specialists 
In a given area or topic who may or may not be em- 
ployed by the school, such as volunteers or paid 
personnel. Those persons making up the team com- 
bine their interests, talents and abilities to 
develop, execute and evaluate a particular program. 
A balance as well as diversity is essential. 

Example 

Three teachers, a history, an English and a 
science teacher, together with two students who 
have exhibited talent or interest in the three 
fields, become members of a team. The team's main 
objective is to help students understand a particu- 
lar locale in the United States, such as Colorado. 
The first task would be to get together and discuss 
the commonality found in the literature, history 
and science of this area. At this point the liter- 
ature teacher could bring forth stories, novels, 
magazine articles, pop or dated literature related 
to Colorado. This could also hold true for the 
history teacher; he would gather materials that 
would reflect the persons, places, dates and events 
of special significance to Colorado. The science 
teacher could demonstrate, using experiments, and 
discuss the lesson based on ecological problems. 
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Collection of data on fossils, minerals, various 
kinds of phenomena found in the Colorado region 
could also be included • The science teacher could 
talk about the geological formations and other re- 
lated scientific data that would give a student a 
complete picture of the physical environment of 
Colorado. 

Procedures 

1. Once a Team Teaching Approach has been suggest- 
ed or agreed upon, it is highly recommended 
that the staff involved come together in a 
natural way. An indiscriminate appointment of 
a team should be discouraged. 

2. Team members should be encouraged to construct 
a vita which will serve two purposes: (1) give 
the teacher an insight into his personality via 
a personal inventory, and (2) allow teachers 
who will be working with one another to become 
better acquainted with each other's expertise, 
as well as interests and hobbies. 

3. The team must utilize the most effective traits 
of the individual team members in a total team 
manner • 

4. Planning together is essential to the success 
of team teaching. The team should establish 
short and long term goals apnd objectives. 

5. The team should spell out the duties of each 
team member. 

6. The team should agree on evaluation procedures 
for the cooperative unit or program of work. 

7. Team members should meet daily to discuss their 
objectives and progress to date. 

8. Team members must make every effort to keep all 
lines of communication open. 
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9, Team members must bear in mind that they are to 
work as a total unit and not as individuals. 

Hints 

1, Bear in mind that team teaching is not turn 
teaching — teachers do not take turns teaching, 

2, All teachers should be encouraged to be avail- 
able during any particular presentation, 

3, A team does not develop in a week or a month. 
It takes a much longer period of time for the 
blending and melding which eventually brings to 
the forefront the best in each and also the 
recognition of the limitations each possesses. 
Eventually a team can reach the point in its 
self assessment that it will recognize its own 
total limitations. Then it can make recommen- 
dations as to the modifications and specific 
training needed to make it more effective. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of the students should be from two 
different points of view — general and specific. 
The students could be tested on the common objec- 
tives of the total team and also on the specific 
objectives of each team member. This could be done 
by means of projects, written or oral reports, 
scrapbooks, pictures or any other medium the team 
finds acceptable. Evaluation of the teaching team 
would be based on the improved learning process, 
thp satisfaction of team members and students and 
separate involvement and contribution toward a 
coordinated curriculum. 
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THEMATIC APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Thematic Approach is to 

allow the student to select a theme of his choice 

and expand this theme into other areas of interest. 

Description 

Relevancy is fundamental in the Thematic Ap- 
proach, for the theme must be acceptable in order 
for the student to profit. The student might 
choose leadership or honor as a theme. Then he 
correlates his learning experience with the theme, 
whether in pictorial, written (prose, poetic) or 
oral form. 

Example 

Paul, a senior in literature, chooses "courage" 
as the theme he wishes to study and develop. He 
may select such varied i^yorks as Beowolf to Profiles 
in Courage , and he may include readings on Johnny 
Tremain, Jean D'Arch, Jesus Christ, plus more con- 
temporary persons who exemplified their courage in 
Vietnam and Korea. Then the student, or the 
teacher, may suggest that he discuss the character- 
istics (similarities and differences) of courage as 
demonstrated by different persons, to ascertain if 
courage is what we think it is. In other words, 
the student may progress from convergent to diver- 
gent and back to convergent thinking in order to 
properly develop his thought processes. * 

Procedures 

1. A list of 15-20 themes, or examples of themes, 
should be prepared by the teacher* 

2. The student may use the list or suggest his own 
theme. The list only serves as a point of 
departure. 
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3* The student identifies the medium or media 
which he intends to employ in his study« 

4* The student should, with the help of his teach- 
er, list the limitations, such as time, place 
or event , 

5, A student should construct a bibliography and 
list the materials that he will be using* 

6. Target dates should be established which will 
indicate initiatory, developmentary and culmin- 
ating phases. 

?• The student should indicate the specific manner 
and time of his final report. 

Hints 

1, An essential ingredient in the Thematic Approach 
is the establishment of a workable partnership 
between student and teacher, 

2, Since the Thematic Approach contains a wide 
variety of flexibility, procedures should be 
established, such as conferences or reports to 
indicate the progress at specific times (week- 
ly or biweekly) • 

3, Perhaps the use of objectives and the comple- 
tion of the objectives might be one way to 
satisfy this requirement • 

\\ 

Evaluation 

Students should be evaluated on the adequacy of 
the materials chosen, their ability to delineate 
and assimilate ideas into meaningful synthetic 
thought, and on the effectiveness and quality of 
their reports. The evaluation should follow the 
phases of development so that students have an idea 
of how well they are progressing. 
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TOTALITY APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Totality Approach is to pur- 
sue a given topic to its conclusion^ This pursuit 
couid last a month, a year or several years or 
might lead to a career and thus be without end. 
Integration of subject matter as it relates to one 
subject or part of one subject is a primary concern 
of the Totality Approach. 

Description 

Implicit within the Totality Approach is the 
fundamental concern of unifying knowledge and un- 
derstanding into a conceptual framework* The ana- 
lytical, synthetic and decision-making processes 
would facilitate the study of such ideas as prog- 
ress, truth, beauty, justice, honor, epicureanism 
and monotheism. 

Example 

The Totality Approach, as opposed to the Con- 
ceptual Approach, moves the student from the spe- 
cific to the general. For instance, the student 
selects a topic such as man, life or death, and 
seeks understanding by continuous exploration of 
the topic of his choice. In essence, the Totality 
Approach is a study without end. If a student se- 
lects the topic, 'fnan," he might explore man's spir- 
itual, political, social and economic makeup. The 
study might last the entire year. It leaves the 
student with the notion that there are studies with 
out end. 

Procedures 

1. The student should identify as specifically as 
possible the area of study he intends to pursue. 
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2 • The student should have convincing evidence 
that serious thought has been given the choice, 
and perhaps that the topic had been pursued 
previously for a period of time, 

3. The student should recognize that the topic 
which he is pursuing is related to all other 
knowledge ; and thus to understand his topic 
choice » he will undoubtedly have to pursue and 
understand many related topics. 

4. Serious students electing the Totality Approach 
should give careful consideration to a person- 
alized curriculum centering around the topic* 
Thus science , speech , typing and/or literature 
could be elected to supplement and complement 
the chosen topic, 

5. The student and teacher should design objec- 
tives that might appear to be plateaus « Upon 
reaching a given plateau, an evaluation and 
assessment could be made. They might indicate 
that additional work should be done in related 
areas, or new direction or goals set. 

6. It is highly recommended that weekly confer- 
ences to view the progress and to assess the 
work completed to date should be a standard 
procedure. Perhaps the plateaus should be 
assessed or evaluated on a semi-semester or 
semester basis. 

7. Teacher encouragement is essential to broaden 
the topic so that it becomes comprehensive and 
inclus ve. Student interest is the focal point 
of the Totality Approach. 

8. Pre and post test sequences can be built in to 
measure the student's progress. 

Hints 

1. It is highly recommended that a s e r ies of 
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conferences preclude any commitment to the ap- 
proach . 

2. The instructor should be fully convinced that 
the student is sincere and has a deep interest 
in the subject area chosen. 

3. The subject area or topic should only be con- 
sidered a point of departure and a step-by-step 
pattern should be put into motion that eventu- 
ally will take under study all facets of the 
curriculum. This process should be promoted by 
the teacher; but at the same time the teacher 
or instructor should use enough diligence that 
the process becomes a natural growth, rather 
than directed or imposed activities or assign- 
ments. 

4. The Totality Approach is designed for the ma- 
ture and sophisticated student. A high level 
of intellectual interchange is necessary for 
the success of this approach. It is recommended 
for use with superior students. 

5. Small informal sessions are most desirable. 
Evaluation 

The evaluation of the Totality Approach is a 
rather delicate and professional undertaking. The 
instructor must be able to recognize the intellec- 
tual growth and progress the student is undergoing. 
Papers could add an element of objectivity to the 
evaluation but might at the same time have an ad- 
verse effect. A student contract (see Student Con- 
tract Approach) would be the best vehicle to evalu- 
ate the Totality Approach, for it gives direction 
and establishes a commitment on the part of the 
student and teacher. 
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TRADITIONAL APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Traditional Approach is to 
have available for students, " teacher-d irected ac- 
tivities ," encompassing objectives, projects, in- 
struction and evaluation. 

Description 

The Traditional Approach includes any of the 
more common learning methods found in secondary 
and elementary schools . Labeling this approach 
"traditional" does not make it less acceptable or 
uninteresting. Teacher-prepared assignments, ac- 
tivities and tests, together with textbooks and 
lectures characterize this approach. It is very 
successful with many types of students, for it en- 
compasses order, stability and, stages of develop- 
ment . 

Example 

l^Jhether it be language arts in the elementary 
school or English in the secondary school, the re- 
sponsibility for the assignments, the subject mat- 
ter, the activities and the testing are that of the 
teacher. The teacher knows the subject matter, the 
students and how much they should learn in a given 
grade. The learning is divided into units and the 
units into daily plans for the attainment of the 
teacher's goals. 

Procedures 

1. The Traditional Approach usually follows the 
dictates of a specific curriculum design or a 
particular teacher's way of planning. Thus the 
procedures should be in light of how a student 
would examine the characteristics so as to 
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determine which teacher or curriculum he would 
prefer to follow, 

2. A student should discuss with the teacher the 
course and educational objectives the teacher 
might be pursuing. 

3. A student should discuss with the teacher the 
general requirements of the course which might 
include attendance , readings , written assign- 
ments , activities and their respective time 
allotments, ' 

4. A student should discuss with the teacher the 
overview oi the course which will give the stu- 
dent a notion as to whether the course will be 
general or specific in its content. 

5. Students should discuss with the teacher! the 
type(s) of evaluation to be used and how often 
they will be evaluated. 

6. They should also discuss with the instructor 
the grading system employed, the weight that 
assignments, tests and projects will have on 
the final grade. 

Hints 

1. Ine Traditional Approach has proven to be ex- 
tremely successful and has certain built-in 
features or assurances which many of the other 
approaches do not have. Thus, if a student can 
complete the tasks assigned, he will be assured 
a passing grade. 

2. This approach is highly recommended for stu- 
dents needing direction and structure, and is 
often successful with students who are unfamil- 
iar with the instructor or the instructor unfa- 
miliar with students. 



3. This approach can be used for all levels of 
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achievers with one basic consideration — student 
choice . 

Evaluation 

The evaluation of this approach can be along 
the traditional lines of pre and post tests, as- 
signments and reports. For the most part it can be 
objective, with a degree of accuracy being insured 
by the number of performance tasks. 
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TRAVEL APPROACH 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Travel Approach is to allow 
students an opportunity to travel as an individual, 
small or large groups, and to receive credit for 
the experience. 

Description 

Colleges and universities have granted credit 
for various travels, including schools aboard ships. 
To employ this approach as a regular method of 
learning at any level is the important idea. A 
student could then convert any trip into an educa- 
tional experience by making prior arrangements , 
outlining educational activities during the trip 
and summarizing the experience at the end of the 
trip. Travel in itself is an education, and har- 
nessed by a careful plan, can be a very successful 
and rewarding experience* 

Exam ple 

A student wishes to tour Washington, D.C., as a 
pare of a political study. Visitations enroute as 
well as at the destination can be planned. Addi- 
tional work in research, writing, library and art 
can be accomplished and correlated into one total 
experience. The initial objectives and culminating 
activities should equate except where reason dic- 
tates a change — flexibility should be a key word. 

Procedures 

1. Students should, in cooperation with instruc- 
tor, determine the feasibility of the Travel 
Approach from the vievqpoint of cost, adminis- 
tration, legal aspects and supervision. 
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2. Students should, in a series of planning ses- 
sions, design an itinerary with specific inter- 
est and educational stops, 

3« Students should work with various teachers to 
work out the credit and substitution possibil- 
ities; thus math, science and social studies 
teachers could be involved. 

4« Students should be responsible for the organi- 
zational aspects tc satisfy administrators, 
teachers and parents, 

5. Preparatory letters should be sent to alert and 
confirm supervising personnel, areas of inter- 
est to be visited and food and lodging accommo- 
dations. 

6. Cost responsibilities, as well as chores and 
duties, should be spelled out so that all stu- 
dents are aware of their total commitment. 

7. A formal understanding between student and 
teacher, such as a written contract, is advis- 
able to eliminate possible misunderstandings, 

8. Preliminary assignments should be made that 
will add and enhance the visits, 

9. Specific projects, culminating activities and 
final evaluations should be agreed upon. 

Hints 

1, Planning and organizing is a valuable experi- 
ence and should be considered as a part of the 
total Travel Approach, 

2, It is highly recommended that students plan and 
gather visible evidence to use in their final 
evaluation, culminating activities or projects, 

3, The experience of living together, solving and 
resolving problems is an experience that all 
students should eventually encounter, 
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4. Travel differs from Field Trip in that travel 
is of a longer duration and greater distance. 

5. The Travel Approach has been successful for all 
grade levels and achievement levels. 

6. The major difference between the Travel and 
Vacation Approach is that the student, in the 
Travel Approach , sets out to learn through 
travel, not reading, projects or other means. 
The Vacation Approach is usually a family out- 
ing with a side benefit of having an education- 
al experience. 

Evaluation j 

The evaluation of the Travel Approach can be 
objectively realized by evaluating the end product 
in terms of the predetermined goals. Reports, com- 
pleted itinerary, readings, pictures and a trave- 
logue can all be assembled as a culminating activ- 
ity. Again, the total experience can be beyond an 
objective evaluation — a subjective and professional 
evaluation would be in order. 



NOTES 
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VACATION APPROACH 

Purpose 

The Vacation Approach allows students to pursue 
academic goals when the regular school year is not 
in session, bringing together the academic world 
and the world of leisure to support the notion that 
learning and fun can be compatible. 

Description 

The Vacation Approach i| one of the most excit- 
ing and involved learning situations that a student 
may choose. Once the student has determined where 
he and his family will spend their vacation, the 
teacher aids the student to more fully enjoy and 
better understand the experience he is about to 
undertake. Furthermore, the teacher aids the stu- 
dent in designing what might otherwise be a vaca- 
tion into a recreation and educational experience 
that could carry full credit and substitute for a 
given unit, semester or course. It is highly sug- 
gested that a formula be established; that is, some- 
how hours in the classroom be equated to hours of 
involv^ement ; general assignments, projects and 
books l^e equated to some logical or rea son able 
activity. 

Example 

A student may be going to visit Gettysburg 
during his summer vacation. The teacher may be 
able to help the student select books, point out 
other sites along the way and suggest resource 
people, movies, or a project or activity that might 
aid in making the whole visit more meaningful and 
memorable. This approach has particular appeal to 
parents in that it creates a situation where par- 
ents and children sit down together and plan their 
vacation. This is practical public relations . 
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Students suggesting places to stop and being ex- 
cited about the total experience is more acceptable 
to parents than his reading comic books during the 
vacation and then asking the proverbial question, 
"When will we get there?" 

Procedures 

1. The student should list the possible vacations 
that he and his family might engage in. 

2. The student should list possible activities 
correlated to each of the above vacation plans. 

3. A series of conferences with the student and 
his parents can help ascertain the most likely 
vacation trip for that family. 

4. Recommend to the student, as well as his family, 
books, and articles that might be read by all as 
background for the trip they will be taking. 

5. Auto clubs, oil companies and other members of 
the family may help the student set up an itin- 
erary. Star the places that will be visited. 

6. Set up a journal, log or scrapbook, subdivided 
in terms of the stars that appear on the map. 

7. The categories of the log may include a list of 
activities and responsibilities that the stu- 
dent will undertake to develop his course of 
study. 

8. Establish the culminating activity. 

9. Arrange for a pre-final conference or a series 
of conferences that will aid the student to 
prepare for his final meeting and to culminate 
nis activity. ^ 

Hints ' 

1. Preparation of the Vacation Approach should 
begin early in the school year. 
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2. Establish a written commitment with the student 
so that the student knows what his responsibil- 

^^ties are. 

3. Utilize a traditional culminating activity and, 
if at all possible, have a visible prpject to 
display to other students and teachers — scrap- 
book, report, slide stories and other media, 

4. It is highly recommended that the materials 
'read be listed as part of the written commit- 
ment. This may include books, brochures, pam- 
phlets, newspapers and magazines. This type 
of evidence gives substance and quality to such 
an activity as the Vacation Approach, 



Evaluation 

The culminating activity which should incor- 
porate all steps of the approach in some manner or 
another, should be evaluated ,in terms of the objec- 
tives. Also, the adequacy of a student's prepara- 
tion for the vacation, the keeping of appropriate 
records and the reporting of the vacation in an 
acceptable manner — this could include commercial 
materials such as brochures , decals and other 
printed or photographic materials. 



NOTES 
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VALUE APPROACH 

Purpose 

The Value Approach allows students to examine 
and prioritize their own value set in terms of 
their goals, ideals, peer groups, superiors, com- 
munity and environment. This approach aids the 
student in developing the skill of self assessment. 
Hopefully, the student can state clearlv and objec- 
tively those factors, conditions, events and pres- 
sures that he holds sacred. 

Descri£ti£n 

The Value Approach essentially works with those 
intangibles which we as individuals might cherish 
A person s values are in a constant state of fluc- 
tuation and change. The Value Approach is funda- 
mentally designed to help a. person to understand 
the foAnulation of values. The selection of a 
value set and the considerations of how to imple- 
ment the values selected is a peripheral advantage. 

Example 

A group of students who allegedly agree that 
they are against all forms of violence set out to 
test their beliefs. They engage in simulations, 
exercises, discussions and real-life situations to 
evaluate their empirical responses. They may de- 
cide that they believe in non-violence, but that 
they are not non-violent themselves; at least in 
all cases. They will have to resolve this supposed 
contradiction as part of a value set. 

Procedures 

1. Student and teacher should set up a series of 
conferences to list and assess the student's 
present values and identify the goals which the 
student will seek. 
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2. An instrument or psychological test should be 
selected to identify and evaluate the student's 
personal value set in an objective manner. 

\ 

3. The values that were identified as a part of 
the evaluation should be prioritized. 

4. Values specifically identified to accomplish 
desired end product should be reprioritized. 

5. Student and teacher should determine what means 
will be employed to establish the new values. 
Readings, conferences, visitations and obser- 
vations are some of the means that could b e 
utilized. 

6. After a satisfactory means has been developed 
by the student and teacher, the student would 
proceed to explore the selected concept. 

7. Upon completion of the study, the student 
should look at items he listed during initial 
stages of the study to determine the feelings 
he had. He should ascertain whether or not a 
change had taken place and whether he really 
accepts the change. 

8. Teachers should agree upon a method to evaluate 
the student's progress; for once the student is 
introduced to this approach, it will be an on- 
going occurrence in his life and, hopefully, 
never will have a culminating phase 

Hints 

1. Teachers should recognize that the Value Ap- 
proach works with the recognition, identifica- 
tion and assessment of a student's values, 

2. Students s^iould become familiar with Bloom's 
affective taxc^nomy* 

3. Students and teachers should recognize that 
values are in a constant state of change. 
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4. Students and teachers should recognize that all 
decisions, regardless of their magnitude, are 
based on a person' s Values . This approach 
essentially gives the student the opportunity 
to work with this extremely important ; area 
within his personality. 

Evaluatiori 

The amount of effort and the degree of involve- 
ment should be two of the major criteria in evalua- 
ting this approach. A teacher should not force stu- 
dents to Change their values (it generally wouldn't 
work anyway), but should help them and encourage 
them to see and experiment with attitudes and ques- 
tionable values. The teacher then may evaluate the 
steps — the logic, organization, analyses and struc- 
turing of attitudes and values. 

NOTES 
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